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For the Companion, 


MY LORD HENZIEPATH. 
Chapter IT. 


“Things went on as usual for several weeks, the 
only difference being, that since the day of my 
quarrel with Duncan, my suspicions having been 
aroused, I was on the alert, and I fancied that in 
spite of my entreaties he still continued to join the 
Atlands and others in their mad exploits, although 
he was more careful than ever to keep this a secret 
from us. He had said 
he would not have me 
despise him. 

“T only wish this feel- 
ing had kept him from 
wrong. Alas! it served 
but to make him par- 
ticularly cautious in 
hiding from me what he 
felt I should disapprove. 

“One day he begged 
permission to visit his 
godfather, a bedridden 
old gentleman who 
lived on the other side 
of the Henzie hills, 
along the coast. My 
lord gladly gave him 
leave to do so, and 
pwked up several 
books for him to take 
to Ard End. As he 
was starting, I remem- 
beved that T had prom- 
ised to send a _ recipe 
to the old housekeeper. 
I hastenec after him; 
he stopped his horse. 

“Give this to Meg 
with my love,’ I said, 
‘and tell her to send me 
back’-— Then I 
paused; something in 
his face arrested my at- 


it’s that awfu’, sic a thing has na happened this | plain the meaning of your insolent insinuation.’ | his face; he stood in the midst of them as a guilty 
Isaac was pushed forward again by two or three | man; he could deceive, he could live a double life, 
others. He stood in the middle of the hall, with a but he could not actually tell a lie. 


| last hunderd year.’ 


“ «Speak out,’ said my lord. | 
“ ‘Tt’s just this,’ continued Thomas, who was an | 


excitable man, ‘the stage-coach while she was | 
coming o’er the hill last nicht, was attacked by 
highwaymen wi’ masks, they must ha’ been bent 
on robbin’ and murderin’, but the boys were de- 
termined no to give in, there was a shindy, and one 
o’ the puir lads, the post-boy, was’shot in the lung. 
He’s lying dyin’ away yonder at the Henziepath 











tention. A sudden look 
of embarrassment and 
awkwardness came over it. 
was passing in his mind. 

“Duncan! I cried, ‘where are you going? 
You are not going to Ard End!’ He glanced at 
me, but he could not look me straight ia the face. 
‘What do you mean?’ he asked, quickly. As I 
spoke I laid my hand on his coat. TI felt some- 
thing hard. This excited my curiosity. In an- 
other minute, and before he could prevent me, I 
drew a pistol from his pocket. He seized it and 
looked anxiously over his shoulder to the house. | 

“¢What of that?’ he said. ‘Leave it alone, 
Milly. How suspicious you are! It is not safe 
for a man to ride about unarmed. Iam going to 
Ard End.’ 

«¢Duncan,’ I said, sorrowfully, ‘will you tell 
me an untruth ? He reddened a little. 

‘¢¢How ready vou are to disbelieve me!’ he said. 
‘I am telling you no lie. I—I am going to Ard 
End—tirst.’ This he added, reluctantly, as if my 
words had wrung it from him. 

“«T knew it!’ I cried ‘O Duncan! Do not go; 
stay here, I implore you, I entreat you! You are 
bent on some mad adventure! Oh, what will 
come of it ali?’ I clasped my hands together in 
despair. He was not angry this time; he tried to 
pacify me. 

“«*Milly,’ he said, ‘do not get such ideas into 
your head; it is all right. What a silly child you 
Have you not enough faith in me to believe 
I would do nothing wrong? Look here! there is 
no harm, I promise you that; so let me go with- 
out any more bother.’ 

“What could Ido? I saw that my entreaties 
were of no good, and the only thing I had to com- 
fort me as I watched him riding down the hill was 
the remembrance of his words, ‘There is no harm, 
I promise you that,’ and yet I was uneasy and 
wretched ; a presentiment of approaching evil was 
hanging over me. 

I hoped my thoughts did not show themselves 
in my face, when at breakfast the next morn- 
ing my lord spoke of Duncan, and wondered 
whether the old laird would like the books he 
had sent, and what passages his son would choose 
to read out to him. 

“Before we separated something very startling 
occurred; without being announced, old Thomas, 
the coachman, came hurriedly into the room. 
***My lord,’ he said, ‘hav’ ye heard the news? 


At once I read what 





are! 








Arms, in the 
Village; it’s a 
bad nicht’s 
This 
indeed 
startling news 


work.’ 





was 


hang-dog expression on his face. 


“He was dumb. Oh, what a miserable moment 


“<T was meaning to say,’ he mumbied at last, that was. I can still hear my lord’s hard cold voice 
urged on by his companions, ‘that there be some | sounding through the silence, as he asked again 
what say as Master Duncan was amongst the gen- | with an awful sternness,— 


tlemen what had masks afore their faces.’ | 


*¢Answer me; they accuse you of being one of 


“There was a silence when it was uttered; every the villains and murderers who attacked the coach 


one seemed struck dumb at the daring of the last night and shot the post-boy. 


speaker in hazarding such a suggestion. I looked | 


Is this true ?’ 
“There was another fearful pause, and then I 


at my lord; his face} saw Duncan raise his head and look defiantly 


was hard and cold as | 
| 

a statue’s. 
“«Tsaac Campbell, | 


you are = dismissed | 


round. 

“It is true, sir,’ he said, clearly, so that all 
could hear it. 

“O Heaven! my head was splitting, my brain 











breathless 


us in 
haste; such a thing had never occurred 
in my Lord Henziepath’s time; he rose up cool 
and grave. 

‘«¢ *T will see about taking measures for securing 
the guilty men at once, M’Clintock,’ he said, in a 


that the old man told 


calm, monotonous voice. ‘I am shocked to think 
that such a thing has taken place on my land. Your 
excitement is unnecessary ; I shall see that justice 
is done.’ Then to us, ‘You may leave the room; 
Millicent, compose yourself, and do not give way 
to any unnecessary display.’ 

“¢You areas pale as death,’ whispered Ellice, as 
she hurried from the room; ‘do not faint; what 
would my lord say ?* 

“Tn truth, my mind was filled with a nameless 
fear. An hour later Lord Henziepath was seated 
in the large hall, holding counsel. All who knew 
anything of the affair of the night before were 
there. 

“My lord was a magistrate himself, and he was 
full of wrath and indignation at the outrage which 
had been committed on his grounds. No punish- 
ment was severe enough for the daring offenders. 
Ellice and I crept in and heard his speech, a won- 
derful speech, which made those who listened shiv- 
er in their shoes. It was like himself, for through- 
out I could see his foremost thought was, that de- 
praved and double-dyed, indeed, must the ruffians 
be who could perpetrate such an act of daring 
where he was master. Often and often had he 
boasted that his moral influence was sufficient to 
banish such deeds, which, alas, were not uncommon 
in many parts of the country. His words of cool 
superiority must somehow have jarred upon his 
listeners; suddenly a man stepped forward. 

‘¢*Your lordship had best look at home, before 
ye judge us allso hardly,’ he muttered. Lord Hen- 
ziepath looked at him in wonder; very few people 
dared answer him. 

‘«s]T fail to understand you,’ hie said, icily. The 
man was cowed; he moved back; no one spoke. 
My lord began again,-— 

*Tsaac Campbell,’ he said, ‘I beg you will ex- 


from my service,’ he said; ‘I will not condescend 
to answer you; you know that my son has been 
brought up in the right way and taught to shun 
vice; such a sin is as unknown to him as truth is 
to you.’ ‘This contemptuous dismissal seemed to 
rouse the man; he raised his head. 

It was John Adie told me,’ he said, ‘one 0’ 
the lads who was on topo’ the coach when it hap- 
pened. He says, ‘‘They were no common highway- 
men, I ken that well; they were wrappit in cloaks, 
but I saw the gold lace a-shining underneath on 
one 0’ them,” and he says, “the fourth when he 
was a-fighting the post-boy let the mask slip, and 
hetween you and me, he had the look o’ young 
Master Henziepath as sure as my name’s Adic.”’ 

“T sank down in a chair in the shadow of a cur- 
tain, that Ellice should not see my face; she was 
trembling with indignation. 

‘«*How dare they say such things?’ she whis- 
pered. “I long to confront them all and tell them 
they lie; why is he not here to defend himself!’ 

“Presently my lord spoke again. 

‘*«How dare you speak such words to me? 
said; ‘a Henziepath cannot lie or rob.’ 

“JT cannot describe the tone in which he said this, 
with an arrogance and pride unequalled by any 
thing I have ever heard. I had it in my heart to 
pity him. 

‘“Where was Duncan, I wondered; what if he 
came ? and hardly had the thought passed through 
my mind than there was a step on the threshhold, 
and in the doorway stood the accused in his quiet 
riding-suit, a few books in his hand, with an air of 
perplexity and astonishment on his face. 

“**A Henziepath cannot lie or rob,’ repeated my 
lord, in a loud voice. ‘Stand forward, Duncan, 


’ 


he 


gratitude; answer me, where were you last night ?’ 

“There was a gleam of triumph in his eyes as he 
asked this question of his son; but what was this! 
All cyes turned upon Duncan; I could just see 
him through the curtains; every bit of color left 





and convince these men of their baseness and in- | 


was on fire. I could 
scarcely refrain from 
rushing forward and 


standing by him; then 
through the mist, as it 
were, I heard Lord 
Henziepath’s voice once 
more, and the dreadful 
words,— 

***You are my son no 
longer; I disown you, I 
deliver you into the 
hands of justice; men! 
take the prisoner into 
custody.’ 

“*¢After that I knew 
no more. I believe I ut- 
tered one wild scream 
and tried to reach Dun- 
can, but I fainted, and 
they carried me away. 

“When I regained 
consciousness, I found 
myself lying on the old 
sofa in the schoolroom, 
Ellice beside me, look- 
ing like a scared ghost 
with red-rimmed eyes. 

“<Q Milly, Milly!’ 
she sobbed; ‘they will 
hang him! Oh, what 
misery, what horror! 
Is there no help ? 

“When she grew more 
composed, she told me 
that my lord had gone 
to his room and had re- 
mained there, refusing 
to hear a word in de- 
fence of Duncan. He was determined to pass 
sentence upon him with all the severity in his 
power and to ignore him completely. 

“Pride had frozen up all love and pity in his 
breast. I think no one can realize what that day 
must have been to him, or how bitter the blow to 
his haughty spirit. 

“Tt was believed that the Atlands were also con- 
cerned in the escapade, and that it had simply 
been arranged from a love of mad adventure, the 
risk making it only more enticing. 

“Duncan was confined like a common prisoner 
in the strong lock-up in the village; he had even 
been refused parole ; he had sent a message that he 
wished to see me. 

“This roused me at once; I put on a large cloak 
and hastened stealthily down the hill towards the 
place where he was. I knew the man in charge 
well, I simply asked his permission to enter, and 
he opened the door and ushered me into the room 
without hesitation. 

“Duncan started up and came towards me, hag- 
gard and white. 

** ‘Milly,’ he said hoarsely, taking my hands, ‘if 
T had followed your advice, I should not be in this 
scrape. What do you say to me now?’ 

“T did a very womanish thing, I began to cry. 

** Do not cry,’ he said in his old caressing way ; 
‘it will all come right. You do not believe I—I hurt 
that poor fellow, do you, Milly ? Thank God, that 
was an accident, the pistol went off by chance, and 
it was not even in my hand, though I have no 
doubt my lord believes it of me. You told me I 
should be found out some day; poor old chap, 
how will he like to have a son hanged for highway 
robber yand murder? it 7s hard, no doubt.’ 

I could not stand it. 

“Duncan, Duncan!’ I cried, ‘do not; you will 
break my heart; you know it must all come right, 
you have just said so yourself.’ 

** ‘Not unless 1 make off,’ Le vhispered ; ‘that is 
my only chance,’ 
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««*What do you mean ? I asked. He explained, | the chairs in the house would be ranged for cars, 


*Why, you know that my lord will never forgive 
me, and highway robbery, even, is a hanging mat- 
ter, so—they ure all friends here, and if I can get 
down to the shore, I can find a fishing-boat to take 
me to safety. I wanted to tell you this, and then 
by-and-by when I am cleared, and it has all 
blown over, I will come back again, Milly, to find 
you wherever you are.’ 

*“«Q Duncan,’ I cried, ‘is it really as bad as 
that ?’ . 

“*Yes, yes,’ he answered, quickly. ‘I fear so; 
I have been a fool and must pay for it; do not 
think too hardly of me, dear.’ 

“Those were almost the last words he said to 
me; the man came and hurried me away ; I never 
thought I should not see him again. Poor Ellice, 
it was sad for her that he had sent for me, but I 
told her of my previous knowledge of his acquaint- 
ance with the Atlands, and how I had kept it from 
her, feeling that it would distress her. She did 
see him for a moment that evening, and brought 
up a message that, thanks to kind friends in the 
village, he would be enabled soon to make his es- 
cape in a fishing-boat, which would land him on a 
safer coast. 

“Oh, what a storm there was that night. We two 
poor girls listened to its raging and could not 
sleep; we never thought for a moment that he 
would venture out in it. My children, forgive me; 
itis so long ago, and yet as I recall it, I cannot 
but weep at the remembrance of the misery that 
followed. 1 cannot tell you how it all happened, 
I only know that first came the report of the es- 
cape, and then, ah me, in one brief hour, into the 
hall to the feet of the old lord, was borne the dead 
body of his only son. 

“There he lay drowned, the young, strong, 
handsome boy. The great waves swallowed up 
the frail fishing-boat to which he had trusted him- 
self, and the pitiless sea cast him on the rocks be- 
low his own house, which had disowned him for a 
youthful folly. He might have heen sleeping. 

“There was no sign of astruggle on his face. El- 
lice and I were stunned and awed; we could not 
give way to wild, passionate grief. We stood mute 
and still, gazing at the father looking down on the 
dead son he had spurned. It was a terrible sight. 
It seemed to me an age that he stood thus, then he 
feil on his knees and bowed his head over his boy. 
All his love for him, which he had tried so hard 
to restrain and suppress, must have burst forth at 
last; he gave one cry, so bitter, so agonizing, that 
I tremble still when I remember it. 

“ ‘God forgive me!’ I heard him say, ‘I am his | 
murderer.’ And I think in that moment the proud | 
old heart broke. 

“Poor old man, it had been the desire of his 
heart to have a son of lofty principles, to sustain 
his own high name; and his son had proved clay. 
He could pity others now. He even knew in his 
own experience all the sorrows of poor old Jack. 

“Children, children! I can tell no more; do not 
ask me now; that is all. Leave me alone, my 
dears, a little. I am an old woman, and no doubt 
you think me foolish to cry so about what hap- 
pened long years ago, nevertheless I cannot help 
it. Thank God, that my tears are not dried up 
as were that poor father’s; thank God that I still 
can weep. ‘If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss: O Lord, who may abide it!’” 

Hester WHITE. 
committal tiie ae 
For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER. 
A MOTHER'S STORY. 

“The young man you met at the gate, sir? Yes, 

that is my son—my boy Jack. 


the big rocker, with the tea-bell tied to its back, 
for the engine; and there he would sit perched up 
by the hour together, making believe attend the 
valves and shouting to the fireman. 

**T shall never forget the first time his father 
took him to ride on the engine. Jack had begged 
over and over to go, but his father always bade 
him wait till he was older. So I had said,— 

“ ‘Don’t tease father any more, Jack dear,’ and 
like the true little heart he was, he had not said 
another word about it for a matter of six months 
or more. 

“But that day such a wishful look came into 
his face, and he pulled himself up tall and straight, 
and said, quite softly, his voice trembling a little, 
‘Father, do you think I am grown enough now ?’ 

“Looking at him, I saw two tears in his pretty 
eyes. I think his father saw them, too, for he 
turned to me in a hurry, and said he,— 

“«*We meet the up-train at Langton, Mary, and 
Will Brown will bring the little chap back all 
straight, I know. What do you say ? 

‘“‘What could I say but yes? At supper-time he 
was back again, but he could not eat. His eyes 
were like stars, and there was a hot, red spot on 
each cheek, so that I feared he would be ill. And 
I had thought he would never be done talking, but 
now he said scarce a word. 

“*What was it like, Jackie ?’ I asked him. 

**Q mother!’ he said, ‘it wasn’t like anything!’ 
He sat for a minute thinking, then be said, ‘Unless 
it was like—— that you read last Sunday.’ 

***¢And what was that, Jack ?’ I asked, for I had 
quite forgotten. 

“Don’t you know, mother ? 
the wind!”* 

“That was not his last ride on the engine by 
many times, for, as he grew older, his father would 
take him oftcn on Saturdays or other half-holidays. 
He was perfectly trusty and obedient. I believe he 
would have had his right hand cut off sooner than 
have meddled with anything; but he knew every 
valve and screw and gauge, and watched every 
turn of his father’s hand, and learned the signals 
all along the line, so that my husband said to me 
more than once,— 

***T believe in my heart, Mary, that if I was to 
be struck dead on the engine, Jack could run her 
through without a break !" 

“He was in school and learning fast, but out of 
hours he was always studying over books about 
muchinery and steam. Such an odd child as he 
was, with thoughts far beyond his years' Some- 
times, sitting here by myself, 1 go overin my 
mind the strange things he used to say to me in 
those days. 

“T remember that one evening he had been read- 
ing for a long time in some book that he had got 
out of the public library; but by-and-by he 
stopped and leaned his head on his hand, looking 
into the coals. All at once,— 

***¢Mother,’ said he, ‘isn’t it a wonderful thing 
that God could trust men with it ?” 

“<*With what, Jack ?’ 

***With the steam—the power in it, I mean! It 
was a long time before He did. But when the 
right time came, and somebody listened, then He 
told. 

**Q mother! said he, with his cyes shining, 
‘what must it have been to be James Watt, and to 
listen to such a secret as that ?’ 

‘In a minute he spoke again. 

** ‘And it’s never safe to forget to listen, because 
we can’t know when He might speak, or what 
there might be to hear '’ 

“T could not answer him for a choking in my 
throat, but I laid down my knitting and put 
my arm around him; and he looked up into my 


“The wings of 





“You noticed the scars on his face, sir, and 
thought, maybe, that they spoiled features meant 
to be handsome ? 

“Ah, sir! that was because you did not know! 
Why, those red marks make him more beautiful | 
tome now than when, a baby in my arms, with 
yellow curls and laughing eyes and a skin like a | 
rose-leaf, the people hurrying in and out of the 
trains would turn to look and smile at him, and 
praise him to each other, speaking low, maybe, 
but not too low for a mother’s quick, proud ears 
to hear! 

“For we lived in a little house close by the sta- 
tion, and when [ heard the whistle of his father’s 
train, I used to snatch the boy from his cradle, or 
off the floor where he sat with his little playthings, 
and run down to the farther end of the long depot, 
where the engine always halted, to get the smile 
and loving word that my heart lived on all day. 

“Not the least bit afraid was the baby of all the 
whistling and clanging of bells, the groaning of 
the wheels and puffing of the steam. He would 
laugh and spring so in my arms that I could 
scarcely hold him, till his father would reach down 
sometimes and lift him up into the engineer’s cab, 
and kiss him for one precious minute and then 
toss him down to me again. 

‘When he grew a little older, he was never play- 
ing horse or soldiers, like the other tittle fellows 
around; it was always a railroad train that he was 
driving. All the smoothest strips out of my billets 
of kindling wood went to build tracks over the 
kitchen floor, hither and thither, crossing and re- 
crossing each other. 

‘Don’t move my 
used to cry out to me. 
for sure!’ 

“So I had to go softly about my work, with 
Scarce A place sometimes to set my foot. And all 


switch, mother dear!’ he 
*You’ll wreck my train 


face with something in bis eyes that I never for- 
got. 

“We were getting on well then. The little house 
and garden were almost paid for, and we thought 
that nowhere in the world were happier people 
than we, or a brighter, cozier home. My husband 
and I were always talking of this and that to be 
done for Jack as soon as the last payment should 
be made. But before the money was due my hus- 
band came home sick one day. 


*<TDon’t be frightened, Mary,’ he said. ‘I shall 
be better to-morrow.’ 
“But he only grew worse next day. It was a 


lung fever that he had, and for many days we 
thought he must die. Yet he rallied after a time, 
—though he kept his hacking cough,—and sat up 
and moved about the house, and at last thought 
himself strong enough to take his place again. 
But that was too much, for at the end of the first 
week he came home and fell, fainting, on the 
threshold. 

***Tt’s of no use, Mary,’ he said, after he came 
to himself. ‘I can’t run the engine, and if I could, 
it isn’t right for people’s lives to be trusted to such 
weak hands as mine!’ 

‘He never did any regular work after that, 
though he lived for a year. 

“Consumption is a terrible disease, sir! To see 
one that you would give your heart’s blood to 
save slipping, slipping away before your eyes, and 
you helpless to hold him back by so much as a 
hair’s breadth from the black gulf of death; ah, 
sir! 1 trust you have never learned how hard it is! 

“Young as he was, Jack was my stay and com- 
fort through that dark time. My poor husband 
had matters in his mind that he longed to speak 
to me about, but I always put him off, for I could 
not bear to listen to anything like his going away 
from us. 








“But at last, the very day before the end came, 
as I sat by his bed holding his hand in mine, he 
said, very gently but firmly, ‘Mary, wife, 1 think 
you must let me speak to you to-day’ 

“I fell to crying as if my heart would break, 
and he drew a pitiful sigh that went like a sword 
through my breast; yet I could not stop the sobs. 
Then Jack rose up from the little stool where he 
had sat so quietly that I had almost forgotten he 
was there, and came and touched me. 

‘**Mother! dear mother!’ he said; and as I 
looked I saw his face perfectly white, but there 
were no tears in his eyes. 

‘Mother!’ he said again, ‘please go away for 
a little while. I can hear what father wants to 
say. 

“You will think me cowardly, sir, but I did as 
the child bade me. I left the door ajar, and I could 
hear my husband's weak voice, though I could not 
understand the words, and then my brave boy’s 
answers, clear and low; not a break or tremble in 
the sweet voice. And at last Jack said, ‘Is that 
all, dear father?’ and, ‘Yes, I will be sure to re- 
member it—every word!" 

“Then he came out and kissed me with almost 
a smile, and went through the outer door. But 
an hour afterward, when I went out to the well, I 
heard a little choking sound, and saw him lying 
on his face in the long grass under the apple-tree 
sobbing his very heart away. SoI turned about 
and went into the house as softly as I could, and 
never let him know. 

‘After it was all over and we had time to look 
about us, we found some debts left and very little 
money. It was a hard thing for me, that had had 
for so long a strong, loving arm between me and 
every care, to have to think and plan how to make 
ends meet, when I could not even start evenly at 
the beginning. Bat Jack came to my help again. 

‘* ‘Father said that you were never to work hard, 
dear mother, because you were not strong, but 
that I must take care of you some way. He 
thought you could let two or three rooms to lodg- 
ers maybe, and that the best thing for me just 
now would be to get a train-boy's place. He said 
the men on our road would be sure to give me a 
chance for his sake.’ 

“I do not know that I had smiled before since 
his father died, but when I heard him say ‘our 
road,’ in that little proud tone he had, I caught 
him to my heart and laughed and cried together. 

“‘And I spoke to Mr. Withers about it only 
yesterday,’ he went on, ‘and he said that Tom 
Gray is going to leave, and I can have his chance 
and begin next week, if I like. What do you say, 
dear mother ?’ 

““O Jack!’ I said, ‘how can I get through the 
long, lonesome days without you? And if any- 
thing should happen to you, I should die" 

*«*Don’t, mother!’ he said, gently, for the tears 
were in my eyes again. But I would not heed 
him. 

“‘¢And you to give up your school!’ I cried. 
‘And all our plans for you to come to naught!’ 

“*Father thought of that, too," he answered. 
‘But he said that the whole world belonged to the 
man that was faithful and true. And I promised 
him. You can trust me, mother ? 

“Trust him? Ah, yes' he had struck the right 
chord at last, and I lifted my head and dried my 
tears. Whatever unseen dangers I might fear for 
my boy would be of the body, not of the soul. 
‘Faithful and true!’ I thanked God and took cour- 
age. 

“Tt was wonderful how he succeeded with the 
books and papers, and the other things he sold. 
There was something in him that made him a fa- 
vorite with everybody. I have been told by more 
than one that the sight of his frank, handsome 
face was like sunshine, and that people bought of 
him whether they wanted anything or not. 

“Well, the years went by, and he grew up— 
working his way from one position to another, on 
the road—trusted everywhere. He was my own 
boy still, though he was so tall and strong, with 
his bright curls turned chestnut-brown, and a 
silken fringe shading the lips that kept their old, 
loving kisses for me alone. 

“Tt was not very long that he had had the place 
of engineer, which he had wanted so long. He 
had a day off, and was doing some little things for 
me about the house and garden, when one of the 
depot-hands came running up the path calling for 
him. 

“‘Mr. Harding wants you instantly, Jack!’ 
cried the man. ‘The Jersey express should have 





left the depot five minutes ago, and the engineer 
has just fallen down in a fit. Curtis and Fitch are 
both off on leave, and Mr. Harding says there’s 
nobody left but you that he’ll trust with the 
train.’ 

**T!’ cried Jack, in a maze. 
press ! 
train’ 

“*Well! well!’ cried the man, impatiently, 
“don’t stop to argue! Orders is orders, and here’s 
a minute and a half gone already !" 

“Jack seemed to come to himself at that. He 
darted one smile at me, and was off like a shot, 
drawing on his coat as he ran. In less time than 
I take in telling it, I heard the signal of the out- 
going train, and knew that my boy was trusted 
with a task that was used to be given only to the 
most intelligent and careful men in the service. 

“They brought him back to me that night, sir, 
and laid him on his father’s bed; and, by piece- 
meal, then and avterwards, T learned what had 


‘The Jersey ex- 
And I never drove anything but a freight- 





happened that day. 


“The train starting out so late, they were forced 
to make up time somewhere on the line. So, on 
that long, straight stretch of track through the 
valley, they were making sixty miles an hour. 
The train fairly flew. Jack could feel the air 
strike his face like a sharp wind, though it was a 
balmy spring day. 

“Then an awful thing happened! The great 
connecting-rod of the driving-wheel on the right 
of the engine broke. Jack seemed to live all his 
life over in that one terrible instant when he saw 
the end of the rod swing upward. It struck the 
cab under him and dashed it into a thousand 
pieces, and he knew no more till a horrible agony 
awoke him where he had fallen senseless on the 
engine. 

‘*Burned and almost blind, with the flesh scalded 
and torn from his hands, he remembered his en- 
gine, with its open throttle, leaping on to certain 
destruction. He seemed to see the passengers in- 
side the long train, as so many times in the old 
days when he called the morning papers through 
the cars. 

‘‘He knew how they looked and what they were 
doing—the men reading, smoking, talking of the 
elections, the price of grain, or how stocks went 
up last week; women, with crowing, dimpled ba- 
bies in their arms; little children crowding to the 
windows, vainly trying to count the whizzing tele- 
graph-poles; young, happy people going on wed- 
ding-journeys maybe, and others coming home 
who had been long away. 

‘‘He remembered that, as he hurried to his place 
at the front, that day, a little girl with a cloud of 
golden hair had leaned from a car-window, to give 
one more good-by kiss to her father on the plat- 
form. ‘Take good care of mamma, darling!’ he 
had heard the gentleman say. 

“The fireman—no coward, either, was Tim Har- 
brook, but with wife and babes at homes—let him- 
self down from the tender and escaped. So might 
my Jack have done. But he crept along the side 
of the leaping engine, carefully and painfully he 
swung himself into his place, and with every mo- 
tion of his hands an untold agony, he reversed the 
engine and put on the air-brake. 

“Then the train stopped, snatched back from the 
pit’s mouth, and they took my boy from his post 
—‘faithful and true! 

“It was a long time before Jack’s burns were 
healed. The road-people came often to see him— 
no men could have been kinder—and every week 
his wages came in full. 

“But one evening, after he had begun to get out 
a little, one of his mates came in. ‘Come, Jack, 
old fellow, you'll be moped to death here!’ he said. 
‘You want a change. There’s a big meeting of the 
road-folks over at the hall to-night. I'm just on 
my way. Come along!’ 

*“«*What sort of a meeting ?’ said Jack. 

«Oh, I can’t say exactly—something interest- 
ing, they told me, and everybody invited.’ 

“He stole a queer look at me, and I knew he 
wanted me to help him. So, as I really thought 
it might do Jack good, I said,—- 

“*Yes, Jack, go along with Tom.’ 

«But I’m not presentable with this face!’ said 
Jack. 

««*Pshaw, man! it’s evening, and nobody’ll no- 
tice. Leastways, they needn’t!’ 

“With a little more coaxing, Jack set off with 
him. I had hardly heard the gate click, when the 
door opened again, and Jenny Brown came in like 
a sprite. 

* ‘Quick! quick, Mrs. Burton! 
bonnet!’ she whispered. 

“Where? What do you mean?’ I said, for I 
was frightened. 

***To the meeting! Hurry, or we shall be late!’ 

“She was tying my bonnet-strings under my 
chin, as she spoke, and she had the house-door 
locked, and me down the garden-path and out of 
the back-gate, fairly without my will. She hurried 
me across the square, and pushed me through the 
crowd around the hall-entrance. 

“T was out of breath with nervousness and fast 
walking, so we sat down in a back seat. The 
room was full. There were a great many ladies 
there, and on the platform sat the Superintendent 
and several of the Directors of the road. Every- 
body seemed to be whispering and smiling and 
looking backwards towards the door, and I looked 
too, though [ didn’t know why. 

“Then the door opened and Jack came in with 
Tom. I heard somebody on the other side of me 
whisper, ‘That’s he!’ and another and another, 
and a rustle crept through the place, and then, all 
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at once, such a cheer went up as, I can truly say, 
I never heard in all my life before—no, not even 
when the troops came home from the war. The 
people stood up, and the ladies waved their white 
handkerchiefs. 

“The Superintendent tried to speak, and rapped 
on his little table, but all in vain, until the crowd 
had had their three times three. And through it 
all I watched my boy. He looked around him, 
dazed at first, by all the tumult, and trying to 
know what it meant; but wherever he might turn 
his eyes he met a hundred others smiling on him, 
and a score of hands stretched out to him as he 
passed, and, all at once—he knew! 


“O sir, I cannot tell you about it! How they 


carried him up to the front, though not on the plat- 
form—there he would not go—how they found me 
out and made me sit heside him; how there were 
speeches and hand-shakings and laughing and 
crying. 





“And, at last, the Superintendent said that there 
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was 
President of the road, who had been with her 
mother on the train that day, and that she had | 
been selected by many grateful friends to present | 
a little token to the man whose faithful courage 
had saved so many lives. 

“Then a beautiful lady, all in soft, rustling silk, 
came up the aisle, leading the loveliest child I ever 
saw, With a great glory of golden hair around her 
head, like the picture of an angel. I felt Jack 
start, for it was the very child whose face had 
come to him in that awful moment on the flying 
engine. 

“The little thing let go her mother’s hand as she 
came near, looking up with shy blue eyes, and in 
her small fingers was a purse of gold. You could | 
see the great coins shining through the silk netting. | 
She held it up to him, and all the room was still | 
as death. I heard one great sob rise in my boy’s | 
throat, and then he lifted the child in his arms, 
and stood up, holding her, straight and tall. 

“But he did not take the purse. ‘No, darling!’ 
he said, in a low, tender voice, so clear that every- 
body heard. Then he kissed her, and lifted one | 
long curl from her neck. 

“¢This is the only gold I want!’ he said, and 
looked at the child’s mother with a question in his 
eyes. 

“The lady nodded, and my boy took out a little 
pair of scissors from his vest-pocket, and cut the 
curl off gently, and put it carefully away. 

“And, sir, if they had cheered before, what was 
it now? The arched ceiling rang, the gas-jets 
flared and flickered, and the very pendants on the 
chandeliers clashed together. 

“But he would not take the money—then nor 
afterwards. 

***Tt is not ours! What can we do with it? We 
-annot throw it away!’ the Superintendent said. 

«Pll tell you, then, sir!’ said Jack, at last. 
‘Brakeman Jim Flaherty was killed last week. 
He left a sick wife and six little children. Give 
the money to them!’ 

“‘And so they did. 

*‘Now you know, sir, what the scars on my 
boy’s face mean to me. I read in the red marks, 
‘Faithful and true!’ and I would not have them 
changed for the coat-of-arms of any king on any 
throne!” 
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For the Companion. 
SOURCES OF TRUTH. 


Truth is in each flower, 

As well as in the solemnest things of God; 
Truth is the voice of Nature and of Time, 
Truth is the startling monitor within us; 
Naught is wi hout it; it comes from the stars, 
The golden sun, and every breeze that blows;— 
Truth, it is God and is everywhere. 


WILLIAM T. BACON. 
sais vcseedh olin 
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AN ANTELOPE HUNT. 
By C. F. Davis. 

In the summer of ’75 I visited a friend in Colorado, 
who was engaged in the sheep business quite near the 
central part of the State, about fifty miles south of the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad. 

He informed me, soon after my arrival, that antelopes 
were very plenty in the vicinity, and suggested that as 
soon as he could find time, we might find it profitable 
to passa couple of days in hunting them. 

It was, I remember, a bright, beautiful morning 
when we set out, each mounted on a sturdy little 
broncho, or mustang, that we knew would “stand 
fire,’ and driving in front of us a pack-horse upon 
which, securely fastened, we had a keg of water, a cof- 
fee-pot, frying-pan, a few groceries and some wood; 
so we felt quite sure of being able to make a comforta- 
ble camp wherever we might be. 

We each carried two blankets (one waterproof and 
one woollen) tightly rolled together and fastened back 
of our saddles; and we were also provided with long 
ropes, or lariats, with which to “stake out” (or tether) 
our horses. 

My companion, who was somewhat given to display, 
was attired in the picturesque costume of the tradi- 
tional borderman: fringed buckskin garments, mocca- 
sins and wide-brimmed sombrero ; and his saddle was 
of elaborately stamped leather, the tapideros, or stir- 
rup-coverings, being very long and covered with bear- 
skin, while his bridle was evidently of Mexican manu- 
facture, being braided of black and white horse- 
hair. 

He was, in fact, gotten up ina style affected by many 
Eastern men when they first visit the frontier. 

I say when they jrst visit it; for if they stay there 
for any length of time, ‘‘the stern realities of life’ are 
sure to take much of the romance out of them! And 
then, too, there is no one around to see such dis- 
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a little child there, the grand-daughter of the | riority is not, if I may be allowed the expression, | After hobbling our horses in the above-described 


“rammed down his throat.” 

Draw close to the camp-fire, tell a story or sing a | 
song, if you can; let your education appear by acci- 
dent as well, and the rough creatures you meet, secret- 
ly recognizing that you are, in some respects, their 
superior, will be pleased at your condescension and 
do everything in their power to make you comfort- 
able. 

I have never been treated with more heartfelt cour- 
tesy and hospitality than by cow-boys and other rough 
characters on the great Western prairies. 

They will make way for you at the fire and give you 
the best they have without pay; loan you, mayhap, an 


extra blanket for your bed, tell you the best place to r 


stake your horse, an@ show in a thousand and one 
ways that they are pleased to see you—provided, al- 
ways, that you treat them as equals. 

But to resume my story. I was then a “tender-foot” 
(one unaccustomed to the ways of the country), and 
as I examined my friend’s outfit, secretly resolved to 
make some display myself at the first opportunity—at 
least get a wide-brimmed sombrero with a fancy band 
around it! 

During the morning we saw three herds of seven or | 
eight antelopes each; but they were off like the wind | 
long before we could get within gun-shot of them—and | 
that means quite a distance, for I carried a Remington | 









































target rifle, war- 
ranted to carry 
nearly three-quar- 
ters of a mile, and 
my friend had 
quite as effective 
a weapon, an im- 
proved Winches- 
ter. 

It was late in the 
afternoon when 
we caught sight of 
a herd about a 
mile to the wind. 
ward of us, and 
only a short dis- 
tance from a large 
prairie hillock, the 
top of which was 
perhaps thirty 
feet above the 
level of the sur- 
rounding prairies. 

The wind was, I 
remember, from 
the south, and 
moving rapidly to 
the west, we soon had the hillock between us and the 
herd. We then moved cautiously towards the hillock, 
fearing that the sound of our horses’ feet might give 
warning of our approach, and dismounting at its base, 
tied the horses together and separated, orfe crawling 
up one side of the hillock and one the other. I soon 
reached a rock, peering cautiously over which I dis. 
covered the herd about three hundred yards distant, 
quietly feeding. 

There were eight of them, seven does and a buck— 
the latter standing a little apart from the rest and ap- 
parently keeping watch. 

Resting my rifle on the rock, I took careful aim at 
the buck (knowing if I succeeded in killing him, that 
the does would not run far before halting), and anx- 
iously waited for the report of my friend’s rifle—for I 
had agreed not to fire until I heard it. 

I had not long to wait; it soon rang out sharp and 
clear, and at the same instant I fired. 

Iam unlike many hunters. Ido not always bring 
down what I shoot at; and I am obliged, in this case, 
to chronicle the sad fact that I missed the buck alto- 
gether, for a little puff of dust that arose from the 
prairie, a few yards beyond him, showed clearly where 
the ball struck. I did, in fact, what is common in life, 
as well as antelope-shooting, I overshot my mark. 

My friend was more successful, for I saw a fine doe 
turn almost a complete somersault, and lie writhing on 
the plain, while the others were off like the wind, their 








play! 

It is all very well for a man to feel that he looks like 
Buffalo Bill, or some other hero of the plains; but if 
he does not see a stranger more than once or twice in a 
month, he soon ceases to take much pleasure in such 
appearance, 

Then, too, an elaborate outfit is apt to excite the cu- 
pidity of some ruffian he meets, who will, perhaps, to 
obtain possession of the same, send a bullet into his 
back. 

From a long experience on the frontier, I would say 
to any one proposing to visit or locate there, dress as 
plainly as possible and never, under any circumstanc- 
es, make yourself conspicuous by a display of wealth 
any more than you would*show a tramp a roll of bills 
when he asks you, on a lonely road, for a dime. 

Above all, never “‘put on airs” with those you meet; 
for on the prairie, as is often said, “one man is as good 
as another—as long as he behaves himeelf;” and there 
is nothing sooner resented than a show of superior- 
ity. 

There is an old saying, ‘No man is so wholly bad 
but what he secretly respects the good ;” and itis true, 
also, that no man is so wholly lacking in refinement 
that he does not secretly respect one who is his superi- 

or in that respect—provided, however, that that supe- 


little white tails looking like flashes of light, they went 
80 rapidly. 

It was then about five o’clock, and we concluded to 
camp where we were, as the grass was excellent in the 
vicinity—a most important consideration in a prairie 
camp. We first hobbled our horses—that is, fastened 
their fore-legs together—and turned them loose to 
graze. 

An explanation of the way to hobble a horse, if one 
has not regularly manufactured hobbles (wide leather 
bands, fastened by strap and buckle, and connected 
by a chain perhaps eight inches long) may be of inter- 
est. Take about three feet of a single strand of such 
rope as is usually used to tether horses, and tie a bard 
knot at each end of it. Pass it once around the off 
fore-leg of the animal and bringing the knots together, 
twist it for perhaps eight inches; then pass the two 
ends around the nigh fore-leg, and tie in a simple knot 
—the knots at each end of the strand preventing it 
from pulling out. 

This method is usually employed on the plains, 
though, to tell the truth, I have seen very few bronchos 
I would not rather “stake out” than hobble—for, hob- 

| bled, they frequently manage to wander off several 





miles during the night; being especially apt to do so if 


feed is scarce in the vicinity of the camp. 
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manner, we busied ourselves in getting supper, for we 
had eaten nothing since morning, and our long ride, in | 
the delightfully bracing air of the Colorado prairies, 
had given us most excellent appetites. 

In camp, by the way, every one should be particular 
to do his full share of the work, however distasteful it 
may be to him; and the writer has seen much trouble 
and ill-feeling occasioned by the disinclination of men 
to do so. 

This is especially apt to be the case with those who 
have not “roughed it” much; if they ever have done 
so they are sure to see the justice of an equal division 
of labor, and the advisability, too, of submitting to it, 
for “old hands” are not, as a rule, slow in expressing 
an opinion in regard to those who shirk. 

I have never succeeded in getting over a deep-seated 
aversion for one important duty in camp-life, and that 
is, the washing of dishes; but I have washed lots of 
them. While I was building the fire, my friend pro- 
ceeded to cut up the antelope—a nice fat steak from 
which, sprinxled with pepper and salt, was soon broil- 
ing on the embers, and emitting a most appetizing 
odor. 

Then we had some tea and bread, and, what is quitea 
rarity on the plains, some potatoes, which we cooked 
with thin slices of bacon. Didn’t it taste good! It ac- 
tually makes my mouth water to think of it. Never 
have I enjoyed a 
meal at ‘“Delmon- 
ico’s”” more than 
that simple re- 
past; though—lest 
I should create a 
wrong impression 
—I feel compelled 
to add that [ am 
not avery frequent 
visitor at that cel- 
ebrated caravan- 
sary. 

We had that 
night, to 
Western express- 
ion, ‘‘a perfect 
gorge ;’’ and when, 
to our sorrow, it 
was completed, we 
stretched our- 
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selves on 
blankets by 
camp-fire. 
We chatted and 
smoked, with the 
bright stars above 
us, until the moon 
came up, and then 
rolled ourselves in 
our blankets and 
were soon asleep. 


the 


We were up 
next morning be- 
fore sunrise; 
found our horses 
without difficulty ; 
put the carcass of 
the antelope on 
the pack-horse, 
and, with a light 
breakfast of cof- 
fee and bread, 
again set out, go- 
ing ‘‘across coun- 
try,’ by compass, 
in a southerly di- 
rection. 

We had gone but a few miles, when we came in sight 
of a herd of antelopes, which we concluded was the 
same one from which we had obtained the doe. They 
were still to the windward of us, and so situated that 
we concluded, by a long stalk, we might succeed in 
getting another shot at them. 

We therefore left our horses, and, after walking as 
far as we thought prudent, commenced to crawl on 
our hands and knees—rather a dangerous proceeding 
in a country where there are so many rattlesnakes— 
carefully keeping our rifles in front of us. 

We advanced in this way to within perhaps three 
hundred yards of them, and concluded to fire, in a 
prone position, at that distance. 

We resolved to both fire at the buck—easily recog- 
nized by his antlers—and taking careful aim, at a given 
signal, did so. 

We saw the buck spring high into the air, come down, 
to use a common expression, “all in a heap,” and lie 
motionless on the plain, while the does darted away 
perhaps a quarter of a mile; then stopping, all hud- 
dled together, looked back—evidently missing their 
lord and master. 

We hurried up to the buck, and I found that my 
bullet had done the fatal work, having entered near the 
shoulder and passed completely through his heart. 

We then went back for our horses, placed the buck 
on the pack-animal, and started after the does. We 
had no difficulty in stalking them again, and within an 
hour, my friend succeeded in securing two more, 
when, concluding that we had all we could use, and 
about all our pack-horse could carry, we set out for 
home, reaching it easily before the sun went down. 

I was well satisfied with my share of the spoils, and 
a handsome pair of antlers, just over me as I write, 
often remind me of my first antelope-hunt. 
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MORAVIAN MUSIC, 


In the spring of 1740 a few Moravians left the terri- 
tory of the Savannah to seek a new home. They found 
this home eighty-seven miles from New York, at the 
junction of the Menakasy Creek with the Lehigh Riv- 
er; they called it Bethlehem. It is the oldest and princi- 
pal town of the Moravians in this country. 

Until 1844 it was a close denominational settlement. 
Strangers who visited the town during these years 
were impiessed with the thrift, the peacefulness and 
the piety of the inhabitants, all unmingled as they 
were with the world’s people. For some thirty years 
other denominations have been settling here, and the 
face of the old town has been quietly changing. 

Some of the old customs, however, still 








obtain. 


There is a church here with a membership of about 


our; 
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in America. When one of the congregation dics it is 
the custom for a quartette with trombones to play from 
the church-cupola three pieces of music, from the 
character of the second of which any of the member- 
ship can tell whether the dead is a child, boy or girl, 
young man or maiden, old man or matron. 
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FOUR FAMOUS SCENES IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 
Scene II.—The Expulsion of the Irish Mem- 
bers. 

On Thursday, the 4th of February, 1881, the House 
of Commons met under circumstances of extraordinary 
excitement. 2 
At nine o’clock on the morning of the previous day 
a continuous sitting, forty-one hours long, had by an 
action of the Speaker that will forever remain memo- 
rable in the history of Parliament been brought to an 
abrupt conclusion. Parliament had been summoned a 
month earlier than usual. 

As was stated in the Queen’s speech, the social con- 
dition of Ireland had assumed an alarming character. 
Agrarian crimes were multiplied far beyond the expe- 
rience of recent years. The administration of justice 
had been frustrated and an extended system of terror 
had been established which paralyzed the exercise of 
private rights and the performance of civil duties. 

To meet this condition of affairs a bill for the protec- 
tion of life and property in Ireland had been brought 
in at the earliest possible moment. This had been made 
as late as possible by the tactics of the Irish members, 
who ingeniously extended debate on the address. 

On the first of February the House was still discus- 
sing the motion for leave to introduce the Protection 
Bill, a stage of a measure which in ordinary circum- 
stances is purely formal. Now it had been resisted for 
many days. 

At midnight on the first day of February, the sub- 
ject having been under discussion practically through 
three weeks, the customary motion was made for the 
adjournment. But the patience of the House was now 
exhausted, and uproarious cheering greeted the an- 
nouncement quietly made by Mr. Gladstone that 
further motions for adjournment would be resisted, and 
the division on the main question taken at the current 
sitting. 

What this meant every one knew, and members on 
both sides quietly prepared for the struggle. The 
Irish members were thirty-five strong. Against them 
was the whole House, full four hundred strong, as was 
shown when divisions were taken. Argument had long 
been abandoned on either side; now the issue was 
plainly one of physical force. The question was no 
longer who had the bettér reason, but who the strong- 
er constitution and the greater capacity for sitting up 
all night. 

From darkness to daylight the House sat. Noon 
found either Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Parnell, 
or some other patriot on his feet, wearily saying over 
again what had been said a hundred times. 

The air of the House was hot and heavy, and over 
all hung a feeling -of lassitude and infinite weariness. 
Motions for adjournment succeeded each other in faith- 
ful regularity. Sometimes variety was introduced by 
moving that the House be counted. 

At midnight Sir Stafford Northcote rose and de- 
manded that the deputy speaker should ‘‘name’”’ Mr. 
Parnell, who then happened to be on his legs. Mr. 
Lyon Playfair hesitating, the Conservative leader, fol- 
lowed by all his colleagues on the front bench, and 
something like half a hundred members from both 
sides of the House, hotly rose and strode forth, shak- 
ing from off his feet the dust of a House where such 
doings were permitted. 

At nine o’clock on Wednesday morning the House 
was still sitting. All night long the babble bad con- 
tinued with more or less volume of sound, according 
as passion was momentarily raised or remained dead 
under the weight of sleep and infinite weariness. 

Now, at nine o’clock, some flux of life pulsated 
through the chamber. The relays had begun to come 
in, fresh from bed and bath and breakfast. The men 
who had borne the heat and weariness of the night 
shook themselves together and yawned and made for 
the door. But reaching the lobby they came back 
again with quickened step and freshened vigor. 

Something was going to happen. No one quite knew 
what, but with the quick intelligence which at partic- 
ular crises runs through the House of Commons like 
an electric shock, every one was certain that momentous 
events were at hand. 

Mr. Gladstone just then entering was received with 
a ringing cheer. Another cheer hailed the presence of 
the Speaker in the chair, vacated by Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair after his second night’s work. 

Mr. Biggar was on his legs at the moment, bis rasping 
voice filling the Chamber with nothingnesses, a pieas- 
ing process upon which he had been engaged upwards 
of an hour. He looked up astonished at the thunder- 
ous cheer. What he beheld was the Speaker on his 
feet bidding him with peremptory gesture be seated. 
Amid breathless silence the Speaker began to read 
from a paper that trembled like an aspen leaf in his 
hand. 

For all his grave aspect and stolid quietude, Sir Hen- 
ry Brand is a nervous man, and brings to the perform. 
ance of his duty disturbing consciousness of its mo- 
mentous character. The task he was now engaged up- 
on was enough to shake the nerves of a stronger man. 
What he had to do was to declare on his own authori- 
ty that debate in the House of Commons had exceeded 
reasonable limits, and that there and then it must stop 
and the arbitrament of the division lobby be invoked. 

Never since Cromwell entered the House at the head 
of his men-at-arms had regular Parliamentary proced 
ure been subject to this swift and arbitrary cutting off 
by the mandate of a single man. 

The Speaker got through his task with great dignity, 
being strengthened by the bursts of enthusiastic cheer- 
ing that filled up each slightest pause in the reading. 
When he had made an end of speaking he proceeded 
in customary manner and in ordinary tone to put the 
question. 

The Irish members, dazed and stunned by this unex- 
pected and irresistible movement, made brief show of 
fight. Justin McCarthy rose and essayed to speak. 
The Tlouse literally roared at him, the cries rising to a 

frantic pitch when a dozen Irishmen leaped up around 





three thousand; I think the largest Moravian church 


him, and raising their hands in threatening gesture, 
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cried aloud on that “privilege” they had so sorely 


abused. Their cries were drowned in shouts of 


” 


“order !” and after an exciting contest of several 
minutes they bent their heads to the storm with 
mock obeisance to the Speaker and left the House ; 
whereupon leave was given to bring in the Protec- 
tion Bill. 

On the next night the excitement in Parliament 


clined to go out into the division lobby, remaining 
seated in disobedience to the Speaker’s command 
to clear the House. On this they were expelled in 
a body, and at half-past eight Mr. Gladstone went 


quietude and orderliness about which there seemed 
‘something uncanny. 














THE EXPULSION OF 


and in the public mind reached even a higher 
pitch. With that curious fatality that marked the 
administration of Irish affairs under Mr. Forster, 
this very day had been selected for taking a step 
which in the mildest mood would have exasper- 
ated the Irish members. 

Michael Davitt had been arrested, and thirty- 
five Irishmen were determined to know the reason 
why. The House presented a crowded and ani- 
mated appearance. Every seat on the floor was 
filled, the galleries were crowded, and a throng 


stood at the Bar. The peers’ gallery, which some- | 


times presents open spaces, striking in a crowded 
House, was so full that rovalty in the person of 
the Duke of Cambridge stood forlorn in the door- 
way. 

So profound is the sense of loyalty in the House 
of Peers that any one of the belted earls whose lin- 
eage goes further back than the Guelphs would 
gladly have vacated his seat in favor of the royal 
duke. But alas, the Duke was jammed in the door- 
way. The peers who came early and were seated, 
were packed like so many herrings in a barrel. 
No one could move, and royalty was fain to stand 
whilst the peers of the realm more or less con- 
veniently sat. 

The fight began by Mr. Parnell asking whether 
it was true that Michael Davitt had been arrested. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Home Secretary, with com- 
mendable brevity. 

Mr. Parnell wished to enter into controversy on 
the spot, but was ruled out of order, and presently 
Mr. Gladstone rose to move a new standing order 
against obstruction suggested by the events of the 
previous week. 

Then John Dillon came to the front,and none bet- 
ter could have been chosen for the occasion. Free 
by birth and social surroundings from the noisy 
vulgarity that makes some of his colleagues insut- 
ferable, it might reasonably have been expected 
that he would perform his part with dignity. This 
he assuredly did. He had made up his mind for 
a death-struggle with the authority of the House; 
but he neither ranted nor raved. 
with folded arms and stern set face disputing with 
the prime minister the right of addressing the 
House. 

Of course they would not hear him, and he knew 
they would not. But none the less he stood there 
facing the infuriated assembly and defying the 


more quietly assumed authority of the chair. He} 


could not make himself heard. To sit down 
would have been to surrender. To remain stand- 
ing with the Speaker on his feet, was a defiance of 
an elementary and inexorable rule of order. Hav- 
ing made up his mind to defy the House and take 
the consequences, he sueceeded by the simplest plan 
in which there was the least loss of dignity. As 
he would not sit down, he was “named” as he 
stood there, always with folded arms, deathly 
pale face and quict manner. 

Then followed the process of expulsion, quickly 
followed by that of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Finigan. 
This process took time, as a division was chal- 
lenged on every motion of suspension. Twenty 


minutes at least was occupied on each event, and 


here was a simple method at hand to give the 
House another all-night sitting. 
In an evil moment for themselves the Irish mem- 


bers hit upon a new plan of obstructing. They de- !as a youth and as a man, remarkable personal | 


t 


He simply stood | 








THE IRISH MEMBERS. 


| Before the House rose it passed a new Standing 
| Order which dealt so heavy a blow at Obstruction 
that it has never since reached the sublime heights 
| attained at this memorable epoch. 

Henry W. Lucy. 
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For the Companion. 


VICTORY. 


In pain were planted all the sweets we pull, 

And oft their dews are teardrops of the past; 
For all we name most pure and beautiful 

Has some time been in gloom and suffering cast. 
Then cheerfully thy chosen way pursue, 

Whate’er oppose, if right that way may be, 
And victory shall crown thy purpose true, 


For what is truth itself but victory? G. H.C. 


pioneer oa Ee 
RAPHAEL. 


It was four centuries. ago on the 6th of April, 


| the North that consume the cotton. 


fected by means of “exchange. 


beauty and grace. 
women; but he never married. He was absorbed 
in his art; the canvas received the outpouring ot 


| his great and ardent soul. 
back to the first sentence of the speech he had com- | 


menced at five o'clock, finishing it now amidst a | 


No one can justly estimate what Raphael has 
done to stimulate and ennoble the art of which he 
was a supreme and almost perfect master. Truly 
he was the Shakespeare of painting; and his influ- 
ence may be as surely traced in the progress and 
elevation of painting as that of Shakespeare can 
be seen in all the literature since his day. 

It is well, therefore, that Raphael Sanzio should 
lie in august repose beneath the dome of the most 
ancient edifice of Rome—the Pantheon; the only 
edifice of the time of the R6man Republic which 
still stands intact in the historic city. And well is 
it that men should remember and honor the anni- 
versary of the day which brought into the world a 
genius at once so splendid and so beneficent. 

elias 
For the Companion 
NIGHT. 
A velvet silence drapes the earth and sky, 

As Twilight to her inner chamber goes; 

And the soft wind its flute-like welcome blows 
To Night, who with her silver lamp draws nigh; 
The snow-white clouds asleep above me lie 

Like flocks afold in unafraid repose, 

While, faint as perfume from the folding rose, 
I hear the night-bird’s far-off lullaby. 


Sweet on my soul the holy night-dews fall 
Like potent balms of Araby the blest; 
Nor will the sky’s white flocks so peaceful rest 
Beneath the empyreal star-fringed pall 
As I, who shnenering, better know than they 
The sleepless Guardian of the night and day. 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
tO 


DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 

A vast amount of pork, grain and other prod- 
uce is sent from Western points of our country to 
the seaboard. 
cotton and woollen goods, hats, boots and other 
articles are sent from our Eastern States for dis- 
tribution in the Western States. 

How are these goods paid for? 
South get its pay for the cotton consumed in 
Northern mills? How does New England get its 
pay ror the cloth and buttons which are sold in 
New Orleans ? 

Of course each separate account is settled by it- 
self. That is, the planter in Mississippi receives 
in hard money the price of his bales of cotton; 
each person or firm through whose hands it pass- 
es also receives money in payment for service giv- 
en; and this money is at last paid by the mills of 
And yet the 
amount of actual money sent to the South bears 
no relation to the value of the cotton Sent North. 

The payments or settlements of accounts are ef- 
” Let us suppose 


How does the 


| two business transactions, between a Western and 


an Eastern city, and show how they are complet- 


;ed. A dry-goods merchant in Chicago has bought 


that Raphael Sanzio, the greatest of the world’s | 
painters, was born at Urbino, not very far from 


Rome. On this recent anniversary, the event was 
marked by imposing ceremonies in the Eternal 
City. 

Pilgrims flocked from every direction to do hon- 
or to the memory of the wonderful youth who 
painted the “Sistine Madonna” and the ‘‘Transfig- 
uration.” The notabilities of Rome went in pro- 
cession, and did homage to his genius at the mas- 
ter’s tomb in the Pantheon. Music, flowers and 
poems were lavished in tribute to the natal day; 
the traditional enthusiasm of Rome for its heroes 
was once again stirred to its depths 

It is not too much to say that Raphael Sanzio is 
still, at four centuries’ distance, a living and active 
influence in the world of art. His power as an ar- 
tist, as a contributor to the enduring beautiful 
things of the earth, is even greater to-day than on 
the day when, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
| he ceased to ply the brush and was laid to his rest 
in the noble temple of the Pantheon. 

No artist before him had reached the summit of 
artistic achievement; and in four centuries, during 
which artists of genius in many lands have spread 
their loftiest inspirations upon canvas, it 1s safe to 
assert that no one of them has risen to a rivalship 

in fame with Raphael. While the records of the 
career of this great man are meagre, we know that 
| he spent a life which, if brief, was bright, prosper- 
|ous and honored. He began to paint before he 
| was twenty ; and his genius plainly showed itself 
| even in his earliest works. 
| Like nearly every artist of his time, Raphael 
| chose his subjects almost exclusively from the Bi- 
| ble, or from the traditions of the Roman Church 
| Probably the reason of this in those times was, 
| that the church was the most generous patron of 
| the arts. The cathedrals and sanctuaries were to 
| be adorned with pictures; it was a necessary part 
| of their decoration; the church was rich, and paid 
| high prices for the best works; and many an artist 
grew rich under its munificent patronage. 





| So it was that before Raphael was thirty, he had 
| become a rich man. He was the pet of Popes and 
| Cardinals, and lived in luxury at Rome, having 
| also his villa in the country. So great a favorite 
was he, indeed, at the Papal court, that it is said 
that Pope Leo X. at one time had the idea of creat- 
ing Raphael a Cardinal. 

| All accounts agree that Raphael possessed, both 








| 


| fifty thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise in 


New York. A grain merchant in New York has 
bought seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
wheat in Chicago. New York being the financial 
centre of the country, both transactions are settled 
by means of checks on New York. 

Let us assume that the grain merchant sends his 
check on the First National Bank of New York to 
Chicago, and the seller of the grain, who receives 
it, deposits it in his own bank in Chicago. The 
Chicago bank has an account with a New York 
bank; let us suppose it is the Second National 
Bank. To that bank the check is sent by the 
Chicago bank. On the day after it is received in 
New York it goes through the clearing-house and 
is paid. 

Meanwhile the dry-goods merchant has gone to 
his own bank in Chicago, with his check for fifty 
thousand dollars, and has obtained a draft—which 
is a form of check—upon the Park Bank of New 
York, and he sends that to his creditor in New 
York, to pay for the goods bought. The creditor 
deposits the check to his own credit in another 
bank, the check goes through the clearing-house, 
and the Park Bank pays it. 

Now what has happened? One bank in Chicagi 
has diminished its deposit in New York fifty thou- 
sand dollars; another Chicago bank has increased 
its deposit by seventy-five thousand dollars. On 
the other hand, the Second National Bank of New 
York has credited the latter-mentioned of the Chi- 
cago banks with a deposit of seventy-five thousand 
dollars; while the Park Bank has lost fitty thou- 
sand dollars of the deposit of the other Chicago 
bank. 

It is evident, then, that all the money which needs 
to go to Chicago to close up the two business ac- 
counts, which are now bank accounts, is twenty- 
five thousand dollars, the difference between the 
two. But how is it to be managed? How are the 
four banks to be brought together so that the sev- 
eral debts and credits may be made to offset each 
other as far as possible? Thus: 

Each of the Chicago banks is willing to keep its 
New York balance as it was before these imagined 
transactions were begun. Accordingly it is neces- 
sary for one of them to procure a credit to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars. The other bank 
has seventy-five thousand dollars to its credit to 
be disposed of. Such credit is called ‘exchange 
on New York,” or ‘‘New York funds.” 3 

The two banks’ come together at the Chicagc 
clearing-house. As there is more New York ex- 
change offering than there is a market for, ex- 
change will be low. To transport money from 
New York to Chicago costs for express charges, 
and the interest is lost during the time required. 

Accordingly the bank which has seventy-five 


He was greatly beloved of 


Correspondingly large amounts of 





thousand dollars too much will sell fifty thousand 
dollars exchange at a discount of say one-eighth 
per cent. That is, it will sell for forty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents, its own check for fifty thousand dol- 
lars. That check is drawn upon the Second Na- 
tional Bank, but is sent to the Park Bank. The 
latter puts the check through the clearing-house, 
and it is paid. Then all that remains of the whole 
transaction is that one Chicago bank has twenty- 
five thousand dollars more to its credit in New 
York than it had before, which sum may re- 
main in New York or be shipped to the West. 

Of course it should be remembered that these are 
only two transactions where there are really a 
thousand, and that the process in practice is much 
more complicated than what we have described. 
But one result of the great number of transactions 
is, that the amount of money which needs to be 
sent, in proportion to the whole amount involved 
in the commerce of the two cities, is a very small 
one. 

Also there are times when the current of money 
is very strong one way or the other. When the 
crops are moving, vastly more money is spent by 
the East in the West than is spent by the West in 
the East. 

At such times money is sent by express to Chi- 
cago, frequently a million or two of dollars in a 
day. And then the current will be reversed at 
other seasons Then if more New York exchange 
is needed than is to be had, the price of it rises toa 
premium, and when that premium gets so high 
that it will more than cover express charges and 
interest, money is shipped to New York. 


ee 


TWO PICTURES FROM LIFE, 

Pet dogs are the latest hobby in the fashionable 
world of New York and other large cities. 

A certuin costly species of bull terrier, grown ex- 
ceedingly small by in-breeding and doses of gin, is 
the favorite of women wealthy enough to afford indulg- 
ing in such pets. They are hideously misshapen little 
monsters, but the uglier they are the more they are 
valued. They are taken out every day by their mis- 
tresses or footmen for an airing, wearing embroidered 
coats, and gold collars, on which their names are en- 
graved or set in jewels. ‘ 

One of these dogs died in Philadelphia lately, and 
formal notice of the funeral was given to the friends 
of its mistress, who sent their dogs in carriages with 
liveried footmen, etc., ete. The dead dog was laid in 
a satin-lined, silver-mounted coffin; offerings of flow- 
ers were sent, and a costly monument was raised over 
its grave. 

“Beppo, 


” 


the pet of a wealthy young lady, lately 
sent out cards for a reception, which was attended by 
all the haut-ton of dogdom. The homely little beasts 
sent to the reception were served on dainty china with 
all the delicacies of the caterer’s art. The feast, floral 
decorations, etc., cost more than two hundred dollars. 

On the week on which Beppo held his reception, an 
entertainment of another kind was given by a young 
girl who lived near to Beppo’s mistress. She had spent 
the last summer in a little village in one of the hill- 
counties of Pennsylvania. 

The clergyman of this parish was a scholarly man 
of much intellectual force. His wife was a refined, 
sensitive woman. They had five children. The clergy- 
man had given up a profession in which he might have 
grown rich to serve the Master he loved, in ministering 
to his fellow-men. 

His salary was four hundred dollars a year, and that 
often was not paid when it was needed. In other 
words, here was aman who had the education, tastes 
and habits of the very highest class; who naturally 
wished to educate his children; who was obliged to ap- 
pear and live as a gentleman, and to exercise hospitali- 
ty and charity upon the wages of a day-laborer. 

Miss Dash guessed something of the privations of 
this good man and of his family during her stay in the 
village. Last winter, out of her allowance (which 
was a liberal one), from her rich father, she made up a 
box for the pastor’s family, in which she declared there 
should be nothing absolutely necessary. ‘Let them, 
for once in their lives, have a taste of indulgence,” she 
said. ‘It will be like water to a thirsty soul.” 

The great box arrived late in the evening of a raw 
November day, just as the clergyman and his family 
rose from their scanty supper. Fora month there had 
been no meat or butter on that table. 

The family grew red with excitement as they gathered 
round the box. The lid was knocked off. Out came 
warm winter cloaks and caps for the three girls, an 
overcoat for the minister, and a pretty, soft dress for 
his wife, all new. 

“Why,” said their donor, “should we give the man 
who leads us to God our cast-off clothes?” 

There were books and magazines for the clergyman, 
and an engraving of a noble picture to hang upon the 
wall. There were toys for little Molly and packages of 
flower seeds, and a huge box of candy for everybody; 
and then there was a letter enclosing a check which 
would send the boys to a good school for two years. 

When they all kneeled together that night, and the 
clergyman tried to thank God and to pray for their 
kind friend, his voice choked so that he could not 
speak. 

These are two companion pictures for our readers to 
hang in their memory. Both are taken from the life. 
_ 4 — 
CHARACTER THE BEST CAPITAL. 

A preacher in Lynn, Mass., before preparing his 
Fast-Day sermon, addressed notes to a hundred of the 
most successful business men in the city, asking them 
what was essential to success in business, and if young 
men could get on without capital. 
most satisfactory. 

These merchants and manufacturers united in say- 
ing that capital was not necessary; most of them had 
started without it, and had made their own fortunes. 
Many of them said that capital was a hindrance rather 
than a help, as it weakened dependence on economy, 
enterprise and intense application. Character and busi- 
ness force were better than capital, for they were sure 


The answers were 
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to win recognition, and could always tind iiaiten eager 
to be put to use. 

They agreed in saying that a young man who gave 
proof of superior business sagacity and force could 
make his own way, and dictate terms to capital wait- 
ing for employment. Capital is far more abundant» 
they said, and more easy to be obtained, than the large 
brains and the indomitable energy which can use it to 
the best advantage. 

Such information, derived from the experience of 
men eminent in business, gave abundant material to 
the preacher for -a lesson to young men on the worth 
of honesty, industry and persistent work. What is 
true in Lynn is also true in all parts of our country. 
——~<+@)>—__—_— 

A QUEER PATIENT. 

A curious story illustrating the effect of alcoholic 
indulgence on the nerves and mind, was told by a phy- 
sician who was one of the guests at the banquet given 
to Dr. Holmes in New York. 

Dr. M——, who is one of the most eminent special- 
ists in nervous diseases in the country, lately made a 
yachting voyage to the Carolina coast. One afternoon, 
while anchored near shore, he saw a man, pacing to 
and fro, vehemently signalling the yacht. He jumped 
into a boat and sowed ashore. 

The man proved to be a gigantic young fellow, pow- 
erfully built, well-dressed, but bearing in his face 
marks of dissipation. 

“They tell me,” he said, ‘‘there’s a doctor from the 
North aboard that yacht that’s death on nerves.” 

“I know a little about the nerves,” said the doctor, 
modestly. ‘Do you wish to consult me?” 

The young man changed color and showed uncon- 
trollable agitation. “Yes, I do, doctor,” he whispered. 
“I’m done for if you can’t help me.” 

‘‘Have you any mortal disease?” 

“No; I wish I had!” 

‘What is the matter with you, then?” 

The young ffllow made one or two futile efforts to 
speak, and at last, trembling with shame and humilia- 
tion, he gasped ,— 

“T’ve lost my courage!” 

“Lost your courage? What an ubsurd fancy!” 

“It’s no fancy; it’s the truth. It’s been goin’ for two 
years. Last week I had a difficulty with a gentleman, 
hyah, an’ when he drew his pistol, sah, I—I’’—clutch- 
ing the doctor by the arm—“I was afraid—aFrraipD!” 

The man’s abject agony was so real that the doctor 
could not laugh. 

‘‘Have you consulted any one?” he asked. 

“Yes; I tole ole Mammy Peak. She’s a negro, but a 
wise woman, sah. I told her. I made her promise she’d 
keep it, an’ she prescribed for me. But ’twa’n’t no 
good!” shaking his head despairingly. 

“What did she prescribe?” 

“She told me to boil a snappin’-turtle an’ eat it hot, 
with cayenne. I took three on ’em. But *twa’n’t no 
good !”’ 








The doctor meditated a moment. Then he said, “I 
will send you a bottle from which you are to take a 
teaspoonful of the liquid in it every morning before 
breakfast. But alcoholic liquor in any shape will pre- 
vent its action. You must not touch whiskey, oreven 
wine, for three months.” 

“Three months! Three months, did you say? But 
I’ do it; I’ll do it, doctor! An’ if you can bring my 
courage back, I’ll pray God to bless you every day of 
my life!’ 

It is needless to say that the bottle when sent con- 
tained only water, which the patient was not likely to 
recognize from the taste. When the yacht sailed, the 
doctor saw the pale, bloated face of his patient on the 
shore as he waved a hopeful good-by. But whether 
he recovered his lost courage or not, he never knew 
> aa a 

SCHOOL-LIFE AT ETON. 

Fifty or sixty years ago English school-masters ruled 
with a rod. They appealed to a boy’s fear of punish- 
ment, and to nothing else. Yet famous English men 
speak in high terms of their school-days. They even 
praise the master’s flogging, and have an approving 
word for the fagging which made every small boy the 
slave of some senior. 

An American reading an article in Temple Bar on 
life at Eton, during the school-days of Mr. Gladstone, 
asks in astonishment, How could any boy retain his 
self-respect, or be “influenced by a sense of justice, 
after graduating from such a school? 

Dr. Keate, the Principal, was a merciless despot. 
G. A. Selwyn, afterwards the missionary bishop, was 
told to bring his Greek grammar. 

“Go and fetch it,” said Dr. Keate; “if you’re not 
back in ten minutes, I’ll flog you.” 

The boy ran hard, but in his confusion brought back 
his brother’s grammar. 

“T knew it!” said the tyrant. ‘You’ve burnt your 
oWn, sir! Don’t deny it; I see guilt in your eye.” 

Selwyn protested, and said he must have mislaid his 
own. 

“Then I'll flog you for that,” was the cruel response. 
“A boy who mislays his books is an idler.”” And the 
future bishop received a severe flogging. 

About the same time a small boy was riding as fag 
with a senior to Marsh’s inn to a cock-pit fight. The 
horse took fright, and the senior, paralyzed with ter- 
ror, ordered the fag to jump on the horse’s back and 
stop him by sawing at his bit. 

The dangerous feat was accomplished, but the little 
fellow’s arms were almost pulled from their sockets, 
and one of them was dislocated. 

Mr. Gladstone tried to help the poor sufferer, and 
bathed his shoulder with vinegar till it was found that 
the limb needed the services of a surgeon. 

No such teacher as Dr. Keate would be tolerated in 
an American school, no matter what his scholarship 
might be. 


er 
ORATORICAL FEAR, 

The late Dr. Neale, of Boston, one of the most grace- 
ful and successful after-dinner speakers of his day, 
never lost the nervous dread of speaking to an audience, 
and was uneasy until bis speech was spoken. 
Canning, one of the most brilliant and ready orators 
of the English Parliament, invariably trembled in his 
seat before he rose to speak, and was accustomed to 
say jocosely that he could tell beforehand when he 
was to make one of his best speeches by the excess of 
his ague. 
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rose in the House without hates his knees tremble 
under him.” 

Mr. Stanley, afterwards the Earl of Derby, the most 
accomplished speaker in Parliament, said, ‘My throat 
and lips, when I am going to speak, are as dry as those 
of a man who is going to be hanged.” 

Lord Althorp, the leader of the Whig party in the 
House when Macaulay and Stanley were members, 
said of himself, ““During the week which followed my 
taking office, I did not close my eyes for anxiety.” 

It is well known that Mr. Webster, when a school- 
boy, could not get through a declamation. However 
perfectly he learned his piece, his memory invariably 
failed him on the stage, and he came off ashamed of 
himself. Boys and young men need not feel discour- 
aged if they tremble before an audience. It is the 
price paid for success. 

Only a noble and gifted nature would be so alive to 
the importance of the situation as to be unnerved. 
“When I see a young man break down in that way,” 
said a judge of the first failure of Salmon P. Chase, “I 
have great hopes of him.” 
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KING GEORGE ANTICIPATES. 
George III. was not unfrequently restive under the 
management of his great Prime Minister, William Pitt. 
When Dr. Moore, the Archbishop of Canterbury, died, 
the king, knowing that Pitt would present Bishop 
Tomline for the vacant see, resolved to steal a march 
upon the Prime Minister, and appoint a man of bis 
(the king’s) own choice. 
When Archbishop Moore died, Manners-Sutton was 
Bishop of Norwich, and also Dean of Windsor. He 
was at that moment residing at his deanery, and was 
entertaining a party of friends at dinner. In the mid- 
dle of the dinner the butler came up to him with an 
excited face. 
“Beg pardon, my lard, a gentleman wishes to see 
your lordship directly, but he won’t give his name.” 
**Nonsense!”’ said the bishop; ‘I can’t come now, 
of course.” 


portant, indeed, my lord, or he wouldn't disturb you.” 
“Well,” said the bishop, somewhat crossly, ‘‘ask him 
to wait a few minutes till I have finished my dinner.” 

‘Beg pardon, my lord,” said the butler, persistently, 
and with some confidence, “but you had better see the 
gentleman directly.” 

The bishop, amazed at the man’s coolness, made an 
apology to his guests, and went into the next room, 
where he was still more amazed to find King George 
III., who, as usual, was breathless and rapid. 

“How d’ye do, my lord?—how d’ye do?—eh, eh? 
Just come to tell you Archbishop of Canterbury’ 8 dead; 

died this morning; want you to be new Archbishop, 
you know, new Archbishop What d’ye say—eh, eh?” 
The bishop stood dumbfounded, and the king ‘broke 
in again, ‘‘Well, well?—d’ye accept?—d’ye accept?— 
eh, eh?” 

The bishop had by this time recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to bow gratefully and murmur his thankful ac- 
ceptance. 

“All right,” said his Majesty, “go back; gota party, | 
I know. Very glad you accept. Good-night, good- 

night, good- night.” And with that he bustled aw ay. 
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WHAT CHILDREN READ. 
Prof. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., has spent eight 
months in examining one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-one boys and one thousand five hundred and 
six girls in order to ascertain the character of the books 
and papers they were in the habit of reading. His re- 
port, a summary of which is furnished by the Phila- 
delphia American, is startling : 


He found that thirty per cent. of the books read 
were fiction, nearly eleven per cent. travels and adven- 
tures, eight and a half per cent. history, nine and a 
half per cent. biography, eight per cent. scientific, two 
per cent. literature and essays, nearly twelve per cent. 
poetry, eight per cent. miscellaneous and eleven per 
cent. ‘trash.’ 

Upon inquiry, it was also found that four hundred 
and thirty-two pupils had read one or more copies of a 
flashy “sporting” paper published in New York City; 
in other words, that one pupil out of every five 


In fifty-seven school-rooms pupils were found who 
read it; in nine rooms, no readers. When questioned, 
the pupils said they read it because it ‘had lots about 
tights and killings in it,” and with great unanimity 
they thought “it ought not to be sold for children to 
read it.” 

The report concludes as follows: 

“Going through the rooms, I found some children 
who read no books; others, again, that read only the 
poorest. All were anxious to read. The teachers are 
only too glad to help them. 

‘Nearly all children that attend school are reached ; 
but who is able to reach the waifs and outcasts, and 
others who do not attend school? Nearly all those who 
can read select the very lowest class of literature.” 





—~ oe 
DISMISSED TO FAME, 

Seeming calamities often turn out blessings. Such 

was the case when Hawthorne was dismissed from an 

office in the Custom House: 


One wintry day, Hawthorne received at his office no- 


home. His young wife recognizes the change, and 
stands waiting for the silence to be broken. At length 
he falters, ‘I am removed from office.” 

Then she leaves the room; she returns with fuel and 
kindles a bright fire with her own hands; next she 
brings pen, paper and ink and sets them beside him. 
Then she touches the sad man on the shoulder, and as 
he turns to the beaming face, says, “Now you can 
write your book.” 

The cloud cleared away. The lost office looked like 
a cage from which he had escaped. ‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter’? was written, and a marvellous success rewarded 
the author and his stout-hearted wife. 

Disraeli in his ‘Curiosities of Literature” relates 
many incidents of successful authorship that are simi- 
lar to this. Misfortune has been the parent of many 
books. 


ONLY A LETTER. 

A writer in the Advocate and Guardian tells a touch- 
ing anecdote illustrative of the fact that a little act of 
kindness may do much good to one who thinks himself 
friendless. She says: 

I have not forgotten the circumstance of a young 
man in the army who received no letters, and when his 
comrade saw the tears fill his eyes when the mail ar- 
rived, he wrote home to his mother and told her of his 
orphan comrade. 

“Mother,” he wrote, “do write to him, and as his 
mother is dead, do mother him a little.’ 

Very quic kly a letter came to the young man. 
was handed he said, ‘‘It is not for me. 
that cares enough for me to write.” 

But when he opened it and saw, “My dear son,” 
bowed his head and wept like a child. 
his face, beaming with smiles, he said, 
mother !”’ 


As it 
I have no one 


he 
Then lifting 
“T have got a 


A LITTLE fellow in a primary school, after he had 
correctly spelled the word “knife,” asked his teacher 





Lord Macaulay records of Tierney that “he never 


the puzzling conundrum, “But what is the k for?” 


tification that his services would no longer be required. | 
With heaviness of heart he repaired to his humble | 


the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


If your blood is vitiated, cleanse it without delay by 
Safe and effective. [Adr., 


4 
A Fine Hair Dressing. 


COCOAINE dresses the hair perfectly, and is alsoa 


preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 


TRACTS consists in their purity and great strength, [Adv 


THE superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING Ex 









——— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

IN SICK HEADACHE, 
Dr. FRED HORNER, JR., Salem, Va., says. 





“I know of 


nothing comparable to it to relieve the indigestion and 


so-called sick headache, and mental depression incident 
to certain stages of rheumatism.” [ Adv. 


< 


“The gentleman says it is very important—very im- | 


| 
| 
| 





was | 
either a constant or an occasional reader of that paper. | 
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THE FOC dT SIN, BANK a 
C. W. GoopDIN, ee ‘ STINE, Cashier. 
CASH SAPITAL, $40. 000. 

SAVINGS DEPOSITS in sums from $10 to 850 
may be sent to this bank and deposit certificates for same 
will be forwarded, due one year from date money is re- 
ceived here, and bearing eight per cent. interest, 
This offer being made to encourage in young and old the 
habit of saving small sums, no larger amount than 
#50 is desired from any single depositor. 
sound and its manage ment well known here through over 

; il business experience. Send money 
by draft or ‘post-office order or registered lette Tr 














Because it is so un- 
usually handsome and 
attractive in appear- 
ance, many persons 
think the Ivory Soap 
is intended for toilet 
useonly. While it may 
be used for the toilet 
with pleasant and sat- 
isfactory results, it is 
a laundry soap in all 
that the name implies. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “As a 
“laundry soap the 
“Ivory has no super- 
“a” 





NO WASTE. No TRov BLE. 
NO DISAPPOINTMENT. 





DURKEE: S| 


ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
naise for all kinds of Salads 
} Raw Tomatoes, 
] Cold Meats, Fish, 
offered for sale, 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT, 
HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cabbage, 
&c., ever 














FICULT 
FECTIONS OF THE 
BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
wr onion derive great benefit from its 


i 
soothing proper sane when suffering with Croup 
and W oanree Cough, Sold by all druggists. 


THROAT, 














‘RIT Wh NTON, IP roprietor, New York, 
Pike’s Vossnnene Drops cure in one minute. 


Greatest of all Offers | 
$55.50 for $27 -90. 
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The bank is | 


iA GOOD SALAD | 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
BREATHING AND AF- 


Good toJuly 1. 
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TO TANNERS. 


I want practical keowied e on tanning, and will give 
the eons, CASH IZES: Best Essay, 
2nd, $15; 3rd, $10, Correspondence solicited. FER. 
DINAND Da WYMAN, 268 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 








MILLION ACRE 


4 of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and gr: 


zing lands now open for settle- 


ment, 
20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 


20 ren acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FRE 


For moony a pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N, P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 




















“DRINK F. FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU 
—Martin J. 


TEA CLUB ORDER 


We have made a specialty for five years of giving 
prone as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Seta, Gold Band Sets, Silver- 
ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 
pound. We uo a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
resides sending out from 6 af » CLUB OR 8s 


each day. aan ER- ED CASTERS as 
Pre miume with $5, ®7 and S10 orders. WHI 
TEA DECORATED 


Ers. with #10 orders 
TEA SETS with _ GOLD iN 
ay Eh. SETS of 4 SB Petes or DINNE ‘TS, 
of 106 pes., with S20 orders, and a Host of other 
Premiums. Send us Postal and mention this Paper, 
and we will send you full Price and 

List. Freight Charges average 75 cents per 100 bs, to 
polnte West. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


Oo1 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





The Noyes Reading Machine 









hour—and reduces the labor of 
reading to simply moving the eyes from lineto 
ine. Itis a boon to invalids, a joy to well people, and 
invaluable for children in school, removing the cause 













of round shoulders, 
placing the book 
les heavy books as 
them open at any 
ponk. is Meld by the 
open wich a Leaf- 
be removed or replac 
table or desk. An ex 
book-cases, diction 
introductory prices: Read 


and preserving the eyes by 
where itshouldbe. Ithand- 
easily as light ones — holds 
angle or in any po . The 
covers, the leaves ry held 
Holder, which by a touch can 
ed. Aclamp attachesit toa 
tension arm attaches tochairs 
> ary holders, ete. Special 
-. ing Machine with Leaf- 
Holder and Clamp comple te, $1.00 Extension Arm with 
Attachments, $1.00. ent post paid on receiptof price 

Address is, w. NOYES, the Maker of Dictionary Holders, 
Chicago. Cut this off and show the above to your friends. 
Get five tosend with you and you shall have yours free Six 
for $5.00. This offer is not good unless accepted at once, 


POSITIVE AND HARMLESS. 















*xoq & oaey 
plnoys Apumey Araaq 


A Sure Cure 


FOR THESE 


Dusightly Formations 


Sent safely by mail in a box on 
receipt of 35 cents in stamps. 
STANDARD MEDICINE ¢ 
Boston, Mass. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 
DICKENS, LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
TENNYSON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


All for $27.80. 


Dickens’ Com- 
plete Works, 15 


vols., 200 full-page 
x illustrations, 13,000 
a pages, elegant clo. 
= yinding. Publish- 
@ er’s price, $22.50. 
_ Longfellow 


Whittier an 
Tennyson, Com- 
plete, 3 vols., M41 
pages. s, cloth bound. 
*ublisher’s price, 
$1.00 per vol, 
Shakespeare 
complete, 675 pages 
Bll illustrations, 
large type. Pub- 
lisher’s price,$3.00, 
Offer No, 1.— 
Dickens comple ‘te, 
5 vols., only $10.2 
Offer No. 
Chambers’s Ency- 
oped, a vols., 
only $16.2 
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ffer No, 3.— 
Longfe low, Whit- 
tier, Tennyson and 
Shake: speare, $4.50. 

Great Offer 
No. 4.—The above 
books, packed ina 
case and delivered 





subjects. 3400 wood cuts, 39 colored maps. 
ever offered, 
Our price, $16.25, 








Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a Dictionary of Universal Knowl- 
edge, 10 vols., royal 8vo., extra cloth, new and revised edition, 27,000 distinct 


and is the only authorized edition. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


to the Express Co., 
on the receipt of 


6 $27.90. The ele- 
This edition is superior to any - P aeafhnve y = a 
Publisher's price, $25.00, Wg aay with Great 


Offer No, 4 only. 























For the Companion. 


MICHILIMACKINAC, 


O sweet, enchanting island, 
Pride of the Huron Sea, 
Home of the ancient Redman— 
His love—I sing of thee! 
In quiet beauty lying, 
As when the glad eye saw 
Thee first, O lovely Eden, 
Dear Michilimackinac: 


How fair thy white cliff borders, 
Crowned with a foliage green, 
Thy rocksand caves fantastic,— 
Thy vales and hills serene ;— 
Thy pinnacles more graceful 
Than ever England saw 
When art with her was proudest— 
Fair Michilimackinac! 
How clear and pure the waters 
That kiss thy beauteous form, 
Thy fair retreats how shielding 
When round thee bursts the storm; 
The skies of summer never a. 
More bright and beauteous are 
Than when they smile upon thee— 
Dear Michilimackinac! 
Oh, very sweet the flowers 
That deck thy graceful breast, 
Oh, glad the winged songsters 
That haunt thy shores of rest; 
No wonder, O fair island, 
The Redman in thee saw 
The highest type of loveliness— 
Dear Michilimaekinac! 
O island proud in story, 
In fancy sti!l I hear 
Upon thy soil the war-cry 
esounding loud and clear, 
And see Minavavana 
His fair braves round him draw 
To battle for the glory 
Of Michilimackinac! 
Or better far, in fancy 
The lowly priest I hear 
Declare to his red brother 
The Saviour’s presence near; 
And see Marquette, the faithful, 
Toil ever on to draw 
The Indian heart to purity— 
For Michilimackinac! 


Gone are the days—the ancient— 
Vhen Romance wrought her deeds, 

With chivalry all teeming; 

But, still, loved memory heeds 
The tender spell that lingers 

And time can never mar, 
But will live on forever— 

With Michilimackinac! 


Bloom on, O island, ever, 
Pride of the Huron Sea, 
And live in changeless beauty 
And sweet serenity, 
Till Time, at length grown weary, 
Her last fond breath shall draw, 
For thou till then art deathless— 
Fair Michilimackinac! 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


A HEROIC MISSIONARY. 

One of the forms of nature-worship in the Ha- 
waiian Islands was the reverence paid to the fire- 
gods who were suppored to inhabit the volcanoes. 
Chief armong these objects of adoration was Pele, 
the dread goddess, whose throne was in the lofty 
volcano of Hilo. 

Among the most earnest of the converts who 
embraced Christianity was Kapiolani, a high chief- 
ess of Kaavaroa, in Southern Hawaii. 

She resolved to destroy the superstition which 
induced the natives to worship the fire-gods, by a 
personal act. Her friends and her husband begged 
her to desist from her rashness. When they 
found that she was resolute, eighty of them went 
with her. We have a thrilling account of the 
scene that followed. 

She journeyed on foot one hundred miles across 
the mountain-track, crossing rugged lava-beds. 
The people assembled in crowds to implore their 
beloved chiefess to turn back and not to defy 
Pee. 

“Tf I am destroyed,” she said, ‘‘you may all be- 
lieve in Pele. But if I am not, then you must all 
turn to the true God.” 

As Kapiolani drew near to the crater, a proph- 
etess of Pele came to warn her that she was going 
on to certain destruction. The woman held in her 
hand a piece of white bark-cioth, which she said 
was a letter from Pele. When desired to read it, she 
held up the cloth and poured forth a torrent of un- 
intelligible sounds, which she declared to be the 
ancient sacred dialect. 

“You have pretended to deliver a message from 
your god, which none of us can understand,” said 
Kapiolani. ‘I, too, have a message which is 
from the true God, and you can understand it.” 

She then read passages from the Scriptures, tell- 
ing of the works of God and the mission of the 
Saviour. The prophetess hung her head, saying 
that her god had forsaken her, and she could an- 
swer nothing. 

On reaching the edge of the crater, Kapiolani 
led the way to the steep path leading down the side 
of the precipice to the black lava-bed. 

All around the crater and along the path the re- 
freshing ohelo-berries grow thickly. But no Ha- 
waiian dared taste one till, having gathered a lad- 
en branch, he broke it in two, and threw half to- 
wards the fiery lake, uttering the accustomed for- 
mula, “Pele, here are your ohelos. I offer some 
to you; some I also eat.” 

Kapiolani halted, and deliberately ate the ber- 
ries without the acknowledgment. But her fol- 
lowers dared not do so. 

After this act of defiance she descended into the 
crater, and boldly walked across the great ex- 
panse of cooled lava till she reached the brink of 
“the house of everlasting burning.” As the fiery 
waves tossed and writhed, she threw fragments of 


lava into the seething mass. A more complete act 
| of desecration could not have been devised. 

Then turning to her followers, who watched her 
| with fear and trembling, half believing that the 
| insulted fire-spirits would avenge the insult, she 
said,— 

“My God is Jehovah. He it was who kindled 
these fires. Ido not fear Pele. Should 1 perish 
| by her anger, then you may fear her power. But 
if Jehovah save me while breaking Pele’s talus, 
then you must fear and love Him. The gods of 
Hawaii are vain.” 

Then she had her followers kneel and join with 
her in a solemn act of adoration of the Creator. 
| After that they sang a hymn of praise, that so 
| this, the very house of the fire-gods, might be con- 
secrated as a temple of the Most High. 
| It was a grand, brave deed. It bore much fruit 
in destroying the reverence of the people for Pele. 





——_~@r——___— 
LOOKING OUT FOR THE PRINCESS 
LOUISE, 

One of the editors of the New York Daily Times, 
who spent last winter at the Bermudas, relates an 
amusing story of the time when the Bermudians were 
expecting the arrival of the Princess Louise: 


The day before the Princess arrived we had a terri- 
ble time in the hotel. The previous steamer bad brought 
the news that she was probably coming, but there was 
no certainty about it. Only one thing was definitely 
known. If she did come, she would leave Charleston 
on a Friday and reach here on Sunday or Monday. 

It was that Sunday morning, as bright and pleasant 
| a day as ever peeped. I will own up, for my part, to 
being up a little earlier than usual, looking for news. 
Why not? It was the day for the New York steamer 
to arrive, with letters from home. And the Princess 
might come. Most people were looking that morning 
for the Princess; 1 was looking for something of more 
interest to me, to wit, the New York papers. There 
was no inducement to sleep. 





was shining through the leaves. 

It was a beautiful, quiet, calm summer Sunday morn- 
ing, making me feel so peaceful and lovely that I re- 
solved to get up once in time for the nine o’clock 
breakfast. And you must understand that a person 
who gets up in time for breakfast in Bermuda is con- 
sidered a person of great decision of character. I had 
no notion of giving away my eagerness for the arrival 
of the New York mail, so I strolled leisurely to the 
end of the hotel and looked at the signal-post. 
as bare as a telegraph-pole. This was a disappoint- 
ment, for by that hour two weeks before the steamer 
had been sighted. 

Just as we were through breakfast a flag was run 
up. One of the experienced gentlemen took the tele- 
scope, and a dozen or more of us went out with him to 
see what it was. With the dignity of a general survey- 
ing a battle-field (from a safe distance), he rested the 
glass across a limb of the tree, bent his knees and 
took an observation. 

“It’s a red swallow-tail,” said he, after patiently 
waiting for the wind to straighten out the flag. “What 
does that mean? Go look at the chart somebody.” 

Somebody went and looked, and found that it meant 
‘an unknown sail.” 

“There’s something coming,” said the observer. ‘I 
suppose they haven’t made her out yet. It may be the 
Princess, or it may be the New York mail.” He was 
hardly done speaking when up went another flag. 

“Hello! what’s this? Blue, with a yellow centre. 
What does that mean?” 

That meant “‘a vessel coming into St. George.” Then 
there must be two vessels in sight; one not yet made 
out, and one coming into St. George. Could it be that 
the Princess would land at St. George! But look out; 
there goes another flag. 

“Wait a minute,” says the observer, who was fast 
becoming a very important person; “wait till she blows 
round a little. There she is, a big yellow flag, without 
a mark on it. What is that? Why, that’s a vessel 
wanting a health officer. Can it be there are three in 
sight? That’s the key to the code, anyhow. 

“Hold on! there goes another flag. It’s the stars 
and stripes!’ So it was, sure enough. No need of a 
glass to make that out. The gay old stars and stripes, 
that make an American’s heart go pitty-pat in any part 
of the world. But what could it mean? Why should 
the American flag be hoisted on a Bermuda signal-pole? 
Ah, this explains it! Here is another flag going up just 
under it, white, with a red centre, denoting a frigate. 
This must mean that an American frigate has been 
sighted. 

“There goes another!’ somebody shouted, and it 
was true enough. This time it was a blue pendant, 
with a white centre. There was no mistaking that. 
“A screw sloop of war’ was the meaning of this flag. 

**The Princess is coming, sure enough!”? And half- 
a-dozer people ran into the hotel to tell their wives and 
children. 

By this time one of the halyards was full of flags, 
and it was thought best to bring out the framed code to 
help decipher them. There never was such a wild time 
in Bermuda. The very air seemed to be full of ships. 
They were in the north, in the south, off the reefs, in 
St. George’s Harbor, in quarantine, everywhere. The 
New York mail flag went up. So did the Halifax mail 
flag. What on earth had broken loose? The Halifax 
steamer was not due for three weeks. There must 
have been a terrible storm, driving the vessels into 
shelter. Yes, sure enough, there was the signal, “A 
vessel in distress !’’ 

“There goes the No. 4 flag,’ said the observer; 
‘‘what does that mean? They must be communicating 
with some vessel in the harbor.”” Everybody was ex- 
cited. Children hopped and danced. What a rare day 
for Bermuda, with vessels coming in every direction! 
We would have our letters, we would have the Prin- 
cess; there was nothing we wouldn’t have, in short, 
for there were ships from everywhere. The danger 
signal went up. Both halyards by this time were full 
of flags. The union jack was at the mast-head. It was 
a perfect carnival of flags. People ran in and out of 
the hotels, spreading the great news, hardly able to 
contain themselves. 

An old Bermudian came down out of the breakfast- 
room, and somebody told him the great news. He 
looked a little incredulous, but went to the corner of 
the building where the observer had the telescope, to 
see for himself. He took only one glance, jammed his 
hands far down into his breeches pockets and smiled. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘that’s nothing. They’re only airing 
the flags. They do that to keep them from moulding!” 


——_—_——+o>—______ 


A WITTY YANKEE. 

From the time that the memory of man runs not 
to the contrary, the Yankee has been noted for his 
mother-wit and clever sayings. Squire Snell, the poet 
Bryant’s grandfather on the mother’s side, was one of 
these wits, and the villagers long preserved anecdotes 
of his smart sayings. 


On one occasion, a thrifty farmer, not remarkable 
for good manners, said to him,— 

“To-day I am going to kill the biggest hog in town.” 

“Hold! hold!” exclaimed the squire; “don’t talk of 
self-murder.”’ 

At that time corporal punishments were inflicted by 
the courts, and for certain petty offences the ears of 
the transgressor were cropped. 

At one time, in a town-meeting, when a man who 
had committed some offence against the law, for which 
he had not been prosecuted, became offensively noisy, 
the squire put him down by saying,— 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


On an oleander bush, | 
just outside my window, a bird was singing. The sun | 


It was | 











“Remember, sir, that the ears on your head belong 
to the county.” —* 

The old squire was as clever in his method of admin- 
istering justice as he was in his sayings. He once 
found that certain pieces of lumber intended for sleigh- 
runners had been taken by a farmer living at no great 
distance. 

The timbers were valuable, being made from a tree 
the grain of which was curved so as to correspond 
with the curve required in the runners. 

The delinquent received notice that his offence was 
known, and that, if he wished to escape a prosecution, 
he must carry a bushel of rye to each of three poor 
widows living in the neighborhood, and tell her wh 
he brought it. He was only too glad to comply wit 
this condition. 





For the Companion. 


THE MAIDEN MAY. 
When mg ly crocus gold is spent, 
And all her willow catkins fled, 
Her gorgeous maple tassels rent, 
And all her alder blossoms shed; 
Nor longer round her moss-bound feet 
The flashing waters leap and roar, 
Nor blushing smiles the arbutus sweet, 
Then April’s tearful reign is o’er. 
Now softer airs begin to blow, 
And list! I hear a rush of wings, 
While sweeter is the brooklet’s flow, 
And tuned are all of Nature’s strings. 
Brave Labor strides across the farms 
And greets the morn with merry trills, 
While poplars wave their silver palms, 
And lam bkins bleat along the hills. 
From Ceres’ by hand is thrown 
A message glad, upon the breeze, 
That, silent, soft and safe, is blown 
To Autumn’s billowy harvest seas. 
The maiden May, all fresh and fair, 
Comes smiling coyly from the South, 
With apple-blossonis in her hair 
And mossy rosebuds in her mouth. 
The birds with song her coming greet, 
The tulips wave their banners wide, 
While o’er her path the lilac sweet 
Pours “love’s young dream” in flowing tide. 
The children hail her from afar. 
And clap their tiny hands in glee, 
AS blushing bud or blossom star 
She hangs on every shrub and tree. 
The sick with joy her presence seek, 
And age grows young when she is nigh, 
For roses bloom upon her cheek, 
And sunshine glistens in her eye. 
Her breath is sweet as honey dew, 
t her soft step the meadows bloom; 
The sipping bees their stores renew, 
And Earth forgets her winter gloom. 
DANIEL L. MILLIKEN. 
——__tor—__—_ 
EDWARD EVERETT’S POLITENESS. 
Even an amiable man may be excused for being a lit- 
tle irritated, when aroused from an after-dinner nap 
by one whose business is of much more importance to 
himself than to the sleeper. The following anecdote 
of Edward Everett, published in the Boston Traveller, 
shows how a gentleman will behave who is conscious 
that the disturbance of his siesta has made him cold and 
curt. 


Those who were familiar with Edward Everett will 
remember his dignified personal presence, his unex- 
ceptionable politeness and his uniformly grave appear- 
ance in the presence of both friends and strangers. 

It has been stated that he was rarely known to smile; 
that he seldom indulged in the jocose, and that levity 
was altogether foreign to his taste. 

His public addresses were always very carefully 
prepared and committed to memory; and many who 
read this brief sketch have, as they approached his li- 
brary door, heard him rehearsing his speeches. 

He was not fond of being interrupted at such times, 
and signified to callers, not in words, but in acts, that 
short visits were desirable. 

Mr. Everett always gave the manuscript of his ora- 
tion to one of the daily papers in advance of its deliv- 
ery, and after the printed copy had been carefully read 
and corrected, he gave orders to deliver slips to other 
daily papers that might want to publish the speech. 

On one occasion, having been advertised for an ora- 
tion in Faneuil Hall, and having given a copy of the 
manuscript to one of the dailies, he went out the day 
before to Arlington, where he was living for a short 


time. 

The daily Traveller by some accident had not re- 
ceived a copy of the printed slip. As the oration was 
to be given at 12 o’clock on the next day, it could, of 
course, be printed entire for the evening editions of the 
several papers. 

The writer of this was instructed at about two or 
three o’clock by the proprietors of the Traveller to 
hunt up Mr. Everett at any expense and obtain an or- 
der for the printed slip. . 

The steam-cars then did not take one very near the 
house, and a horse and carriage were procured. Mr. 
Everett’s home was reached at about five o’clock. 

A colored porter came to the door and said Mr. Ev- 
erett was asleep and could not be disturbed. He never 
allowed himself to be waked up from his after-dinner 
nap, and the servant declined peremptorily to speak to 
him. 

After much parleying a bargain was made, by which 
the writer would take all the blame upon himself, and 
save the porter from all harm, provided he would say 
to Mr. Everett that a gentleman with business of great 
importance wished to see him. 

The distinguished orator appeared with a frown upon 
his face, but gave the order for the printed slip. 

On the next day, between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
as the distinguished guests who were to occupy seats 
upon the platform were assembling in the mayor’s of- 
fice, together with the representatives of the press, Mr. 
Everett, who was present, advanced from the opposite 
side of the room, and taking the hand of the writer 
asked his pardon for being so uncivil the day before. 

This incident will serve to show that if Mr. Everett 
was ever discourteous, he hastened to make the most 
ample reparation. He was uniformly polite. 


+e a 
LEARNED TOO MUCH. 

“A little learning” may be “‘dangerous,” but for any 
particular purpose just enough is better than more. 
Years ago the following story was told in the old New 
York Leader, to show that there are reasons why a 
man should not know too much: 


Two farmers met each other in the road, shortly be- 
fore election, and one of them asked the other whom 
he was going to vote for. 

“John Robinson,” was the reply. 

“You vote for him!” says farmer No.1; “why, he’s 
so ignorant he can’t spell his given name;'and what’s 
more, he’s so stupid you couldn’t larn him to spell it be- 
tween now and to-morrow noon—give ye ten dollars if 
ye can!” 

His friend took him up, and it was arranged where 
and when the two should meet again after the trial was 
made. No.1 rode off to find Robinson to state the 
case and secure his co-operation, proposing to divide 
the ten dollars with bim. 

Sure enough, Robinson could not read. But he was 
quite willing to show that he could learn, and as the 
farmer promised to teach him, he invited him to spend 
the night at his house, and commence lessons right 
away. 

Before they went to bed Robinson could spell 
“John” as well as any school-boy in the first class; 
and next morning at breakfast he proved that he re- 
membered his lesson perfectly. But the farmer was 
not satisfied. 

“John,” said he, “there may be some crooked ketch 
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after all—in politics. There’s time enough between 
now and noon, and | tell you what, if you’ve a mind 
to, I'L! larn ye the whole alphabet from A to Z.” 

John agreed, and before noon he could tell every let. 

ter, from A to Z. 

he two men started for the appointed place, where 
four or five of the neighbors had got together on pur- 
pose to hear John Robinson, and judge whether he was 
able to spell his name. 

He was asked if he was ready. 

“Try me,” said John. 

‘Well, spell ‘John.’ ” 

John began with “J”—— 

“Right,” said the judges, nodding to one another: 
**next letter.” i 

*O,” said John. 

“Right—next.” 

“H,” said John. The judges looked as if they were 
in some doubt, but finally said “right” again. 

‘Now, John, be careful. It all depends on the Jast 
letter; the last letter, John. So far you’re all correct, 
but look out for the /ast one; don’t forget!” 

John hesitated, and thinking that they meant the 
last letter of the alphabet, which he had just taken the 
needless trouble to learn, he bellowed out,— 


“ Z ,? 

Many a new learner, crammed with more knowledge 
at once than he can stow away in its right place, has 
committed as droll blunders as spelling “John” with a 
final Z. 





a Se 
THE BAFFLED PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A Des Moines photographer’s saloon was the scene 
of a lively chase, not long since, wherein a cat, three 
pups and several nervous persons participated. A cat’s 
picture was to have been taken, but it was not, because 
pussy’s nerves were not equal to an emergency : 


Pussy was placed on a box, her hair smoothed down, 
ared ribbon adjusted, her whiskers fixed “just so,” 
and her tail wrapped softly around her front feet. She 
was then patted on the head, told to keep very quiet, 
and the camera was turned on her. 

The operator stood, watch in hand, counting off the 
seconds, while the owner of the cat stood with her 
heart in her mouth, wondering if pussy would move. 
When the time was about half gone—woe to the “best 
laid plans of mice and men”—and the picture was 
about assured, in came an old farmer and his wife, 
with three fine specimens of bulldogs to be “taken.” 

The dogs developed, suddenly, their love for cats— 
love to see the cats run—and they made a straight 
shoot for pussy, who was quietly waiting the finishing 
touches on her picture. 

She did not stay any longer, but her back made a 
half moon, her smoothed hair was all spoiled, and her 
tail alone was too big for the camera. With a spit and 
say she jumped from the chair and attempted to go 

ome, 

The windows and doors were all closed. She ran 
under every chair in the room, over every table and in- 
to every nook and corner. 

The pups followed. Every woman in the house 
climbed a chair and screamed, the baby yelled at the 
top of its voice, the farmer followed the pups, trying 
to induce them to give up the chase, and the operator 
stood and looked as though he was wishing cats and 
dogs had been forgotten in the general make-up of 
things. 

After the cat had tried every other place, she made 
adart for the dark room, and as the pans and other 
traps went tumbling to the floor, the operator groaned 
a groan that was full of anguish. 

It got too warm in there for pussy, and she sought for 
a more quiet abode. 

Some one had been thoughtful enough in the mean 
time to open a window, and the cat, whose eyes were 
opened wider than when sitting for her picture, saw 
the chance for escape and improved it. 

The whole outfit, pups and all, had to go home for 
repairs and to cool off, and that gallery lost three or 
four jobs for the day. 


or 
WILSON’S POETRY. 

Literary biographers do not include Alexander Wil- 
son among the poets of Scotland, though possibly he 
might have been mentioned iu such company if his 
fame as an ornithologist had not entirely eclipsed his 
youthful achievements in the field of song. In his 
boyhood Wilson was a frequent rhymer, and became a 
local favorite, and well-known in the Jiterary circles of 
Edinburgh, where several of his effusions were printed 
in the periodicals of the day. 


His poem of ‘“‘Watty and Meg,” the most successful 
production of bis muse, was written and published 
when he was only sixteen years old. It appeared at 
the same time with the “‘Tam O’Shanter” o ‘Seon, to 
whom it was first attributed (being printed without 
name). 

The originals of ‘“‘Watty and Meg” were a worthy 
couple of the poet’s acquaintance. When the good 
dame represented as eg read the piece she exclaimed 
to her husband,— 

“D’ye ken what Sandy Wulson has done? he has 
poemed us!” 

His townsfolk seem to have greatly relished some of 
his effusions, and we are told that “they became the 
mighty subject of discussion in the clubs and book- 
shops of Paisley.”” To be “‘poemed”’ by Wilson was 
regarded as an honor, and he was not unfrequently im- 
portuned to gratify in this manner the vanity of his 
comrades. On one occasion he was teased very hard 
for an epitaph by a luckless wight who had the repu- 
tation among his fellows of excelling in little except, 
to use an expressive Scotch word, daundering about 
the hedge-rows on Sundays in search of birds’-nests. 

After much importuning, Wilson complied and hit 
him off as follows: 


“Below this stane John Allan rests, 
An honest soul, tho’ plain; 

He sought hail* Sabbath days for nests, 
But always sought in vain.” 

* Whole. 








A TRAVELLING CLOTHES-DRIER. 
The following is an incident of a stage-coach trip 
from Keene .to Fitzwilliam, N. H., in the homely old 
days when people could adapt themselves to circum- 
stances, both at home and on the road. 


As we passed through a small village, the driver 
stopped to take in a woman and her son. She came 
running to the house-door wringing out the water from 
a pair of pantaloons. 

“Oh, oh!”’ cried she; “what shall I do? I haint 
but jest done sudsin’ Nat’s trowses,—what will he do 
to go to meetin’ with?” 

“Nat” stood by in silence, twirling his hat, evidently 
not with his best pantaloons foremost. There was a 
pause. 

“Suppose we let her hang her pantaloons out of the 
coach- window,” said a young man, who seemed to like 
the fun. 

It was put to vote among the passengers, and carried 
by acclamation. 

The good woman ran to the rinsing-tub, and quick 
as thought wrung out the saturated trousers. A pretty 
girl from within the house brought her bonnet and 
bundle; she scrambled into the stage and hung out the 
pantaloons, and the unconscious legs kicked off, at ev- 
ery jolt, in a manner rather more unconstrained than 
those which were cramped up inside the vehicle.— Pve- 
try of Travelling. : 





een es 
Hieu art is indispensable. Lady—But, professor, 


how came you to offend Mrs. Smith? Ah, I will tell 
you. Madame Smit she come to me and she say I vant 
my daughter to sing so high as Mees Brown, and she 
fly in one rage and say as dere is nosing low in her 
family, ven I say Mees Smit she haf a low voice! 
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For the Companion. 


WHOSE HAND. 
“Yes, baby is waking—did ever you see 
So darling a wee little beauty as she? 
Don’t you wish you had such a sister? 
Just look at her dimples, and look at the pink * 
In her cunning round cheeks—it is brighter, I think, 
For every time I have kissed her. 





“See how she laughs, as she opens her eyes; 

See them peep out, twice as blue as the skies; 
Her hair is all shiny and curled. 

She must be Aand-painted—I heard mamma say 

The prettiest things are all colored that way, 
And she’s sweetest of all in the world.” 


SYDNEY DaYRE. 


+o 


For the Companion, 


AN ANIMATED FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Alligators and crocodiles are reptiles. 

They are not only reptiles, but ugly reptiles— 
very ugly. Ugly in looks and worse in disposi- 
tion. 

They do not seem to know what gratitude is, and 
will kill and eat a benefactor as quickly as an en- 
emy. Most other animals, no matter how fierce 
they may he, will return 
kindness for kindness. 

Here is an example of 
the ingratitude of the 
odile. 

In Egypt, where the great 
Nile River is, there are very 
many large crocodiles. As 
the crocodile, like all other 
reptiles, has cold blood, in- 
stead of warm blood such 
as we have, he is very fond 
of basking in the hot sun. 
He drags his great ugly 
body out of the water and 
lies on a sand-bank. 

He is altogether too dan- 
gerous a fellow for any 
large animal to disturb, so 
it would seem as if he would 
be sure of ease and comfort ; 
but it happens to him as it 
does to most of us that 
trouble comes not from 
great things, but from many 
small ones. His little trials 
are of two kinds, leeches 
that cling to his gums and 
the other soft parts of his 
body, and gnats that swarm 
about him and sting him 
so that ne would be almost 
crazy, but fora kind friend. 

This friend is a little bird 
called the trochilus. It no 
sooner sees the crocodile on 
the sand-hank than it at once flies to it and does 
all it can to pick away and eat all the tormenting 
leeches and gnats. More than this it will awaken 
the crocodile should a man approach. 

And what is the reward for this kindness and at- 
tention? Why, the ugly brute will snap up and 
swallow the good little bird at the very moment 
that it is striving to relieve its sufferings. 

The crocodile lays her eggs in a hole in the hot 
sand-and then goes away. The may be 
broken, or destroyed, as they often are by a little 
animal called the ichneumon; but Mrs. Crocodile 
cares nothing for that. The little ones may hatch 
out and get to the water as best they may. 

It must be said that the alligator, which is found 
only in North and South America, is a better 
mother than her cousin, the crocodile, which is 
found in this country, but is most common in Af- 
rica and Asia. 

The alligator goes to her eggs about the time 
she knows they ought to hatch, and when the lit- 
tle ones come out of the shell she leads them to the 
water and feeds them. 

Although a very stupid creature, the alligator 
in some parts of South America knows that it 
can produce heat by putting damp leaves and 
other vegetable matter together. A sort of fer- 
mentation is produced in this way, and the inside 
of the heap of leaves will become very warm. 





croc- 


eggs 


And this knowledge enables it to hatch its eggs. | 


There are several kinds of alligators and several 
kinds of crocodiles. They both have thick skin, 
long tails, long heads, four short legs, small eyes, 
no lips, and sharp white teeth. 

Fancy, if you have never seen a crocodile, how 
ugly he must look. His head is long enough, but 
as if he had not room enough in it for his mouth, 
that member stretches back of the head. This 
makes the creature seem to lift the top of its head 
when it opens its mouth. In truth, however, it 
cannot lift its upper jaw any better than you can 
yours. 


ing a wicked grin. 


There is one respect in which the crocodile has | 
He never has the tooth- | 


the advantage of you. 


As there are no lips to hide the glistening 
white teeth, the monster seems always to be wear- | 


| but because he never antes his teeth as enough 
for any ache to catch them. 

His teeth are shaped ‘ike a cone, or sugar-loaf, | 
with the part that sets in the jaw hollow. In this 
hollow place a new tooth is always growing, ready 
to be used as soon as the old one falls out. A 
dentist would have a very poor business among 
crocodiles. 

Crocodiles usually live on fish and such other 
animals as are to be found on or under the water; | 
but when driven by hunger they will attack any | 
creature that comes near them. 

A traveller in India tells of a crocodile nearly 
twenty feet long that seized a tiger that came to | 
drink at a pool in which it lay concealed. The 





| tiger was a large and powerful beast, and fought | 


| furiously, but the crocodile contrived to drag it | 
|under water, when, of course, it was soon 
drowned. 

Sometimes these dreadful reptiles learn to like | 
human flesh. They are then called man-eaters, 
for they will try by every possible means to get | 
their favorite food. 

In the winter season the alligators bury them- 
selves in the mud and sleep until warm weath- 
er comes again. This is what naturalists call hi- 
bernating. Many odd stories are told of accidents 
that occur to the people who live in the alligator 
countries in consequence of this peculiar habit. 

In one case a party of hunters had camped out | 
and built a fire to cook their supper. The fire was 
burning finely, and the supper was cooking and | 
sending out a most savory odor, when one of the 
party who was standing over the fire putting on 
some more wood was suddenly thrown to the 


For the Companion, 


BIRD-SONG. 


Sweet! sweet! sweet! sweet! 
Sing we in the morning, 

Sending up to heaven’s blue our happy waking song; 
Daily, gaily, our tiny home adorning, 

Working all so merrily the whole day long. 

Sweet! sweet! sweet! sweet! 
Sing we in the noontide; 

Half the day is over now, half our work is done; 
Neatly, featly, 





the moss and twigs are blended, 


Sweet! sweet! swect! sweet! 
Sing we in the evening; 
Happy day is past, past, happy night begun; 
Wooing, *mid the branches, 
Sinking down to rest with the sinking of the sun. 


cooing, we nestle 


Soft, soft, soft, soft, 
Sleep we through the still night; 

Tiny head ‘neath tiny wing comfortably curled, 
Singing, springing, with the breath of morning, 


——- - +e 
For the Companion. 
CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


‘Dear me,” 





creams.” 

} 

| she had a sweet tooth. 
| 

1 


| ing over her last year’s magazines. 

| “Will you, honest, Cousin Prue ?” 
| “will you give me fifty cents for fifty creams ?” 
“Yes,” 
| it’s snowing too hard to go out, dear.” 


| ask mamma. 


to her toes. 


what she did there : 
She mixed half-a-cupful of cream with two cup 


| tempt to revenge himself, but scuttled off as fast | 








Feather, flower, leaf and stems, all added one by one. 


Waking up once more to all the wonder of the world. | 
| 


said Cousin Prue Judson, yawning, 
“I'd give half-a-dollar for a paper of chocolate 


Cousin Prue wasn’t a very old young lady, and 
Nanny looked up quickly 
| from the corner of the lounge where she was sort- 
she asked; 
said Cousin Prue, “for twenty-five. But 
Nanny laughed brightly, and ran up to her 
| mother’s room ; because the first step was always to 
Ina minute she was down again 
| with a long apron on that reached from her chin 
She went straight into the kitchen, and this is 


| fuls of sugar, and boiled the whole for five min- 
ache. ‘his is not because he does not eat candy, | utes. Then she took it off the stove and put in 


=a samara ase 
ground; the fire was ecuteniadl in all inset | 
and the supper overturned into the mud. 

The fire had been made on the back of a sleep- |- 
ing alligator, who had at last been roused by the | 
extreme heat and had created all the commotion | 
in his efforts to escape the torture. As he was as | 
much frightened as the hunters, he made no at. 
as he could, leaving the hunters staring at each | 
other in astonishment. 

There is one result of this habit which is most 
singular. While the alligator is buried in the 
mud, seeds will sometimes fall on his back and | 
sprout and take root there, obtaining a firm hold | 
in the creases between the small plates that form 
the skin of the back. The growth of vegetation is | 
very rapid in these warm countries, and conse- | 
quently it will come about that the shrubs and | 
| Plants will become thick and high. 

By-and-by when the warm weather comes and 
the rivers fill up, the alligator, still very stupid, 
will rouse himself and go to the water, on the sur- 


face of which he will float for a long time before 


seeking food. Then it is that birds will settle upon 
these strange islands and pick up the worms and 
insects that have, unluckily for themselves, gone 
there to live. 
A French traveller who knew nothing of this cu- 


| rious fact was one day much surprised to see one 


of these islands, as he had thought it to be, sud- 


| denly glide away as he touched it with his oar, 


and finally sink out of sight. | 
Of course the plants wash off as soon as the al- 

ligator becomes active and remains under water 

for any length of time. JoHN R. Coryve.y. 


just a teaspoonful of essence of lemon and stirred 
it until it began to get white and creamy. 

It was in the very first place that she filled the 
big platter with corn-starch, and pressed it full of 
little hollows as thick as they could be, with her 
new silver thimble. Then she filled the little hol- 
lows with the cream. 

“Oh, goody,” she cried, ‘I’ve got sixty-nine.” 

But they weren’t chocolate creams yet, you 
know,—not until Nanny had cut up a piece of 
chocolate and melted it in a saucer, without put- 
ting in any water, over the tea-kettle. Then she 





| rolled the sixty-nine sugar thimbles in the melted 
| chocolate and set them away to harden. 
Half-an-hour afterwards she carried fifty of 
them to Cousin Prue Judson, who tasted very gin- 
gerly at first. 
“Why, they're delicious,” she cried, then. ‘““You 
never, never made them yourself, Nanny Grover !” 
| “Yes’m, I did,” said Nanny. “Anybody can 
that’s a mind to, and it’s lovely fun.” 

That was what Nanny said about it; and you’d 
| never guess that she gave her fifty cents to little 
| Joe Spooner to buy a chicken for a Sunday dinner 
| for Joe and his mother and his sister, Dolly. 
+or 


For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Charley, the three-year-old pet of the household, 
stood an attentive and interested looker-on while 
grandma was paring potatoes for dinner 

Presently she made a sign of discontinuing the 
work with a single potato left unpecled and un- 
washed. The little fellow reached into the pan, 























Charades, Enigmas, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
For Young Puzzlers. 
The answer, composed of 35 letters, will give the 


name of an important event which occurred on May 
| 10th, 1775. 


The 1, 4, 10, 11 is a garment worn in ancient Rome. 
The 2, 3, 9, 5 is an image or representation. 
The 8, 24, 23, 12, 7, 6 means leased. 
The 19, 13, 14, lb isa small mass of bread. 
20, 22, 16 is an air-ship. 
, 31, 30, 26 is an old title of honor. 
The 35, 34, § 33, 32, 18 is a feminine name. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 








CHARADE. 
Be not my first, or youth will scorn, 
And merry maidens laugh and sneer; 
My second’s praises have been sung 
3y poets many a hundred year. 


Be like my second, pure and sweet, 
And fail of grace and be auty, too; 

We would not have my second my w hole, 
Yet my whole isa blossom fair to view. 


3. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC—BIBLICAL. 
The following are the definitions of words—proper 
names—given in the Bible, 
and are all composed of five 
letters. The central letters, 
read down, name an event 
supposed to have occurred on 
May 11, 1491, ., 


1. Son of my people. 

2. Penetrated. 

3. Prisoner. 

4. A bush. 

5. Abominable. 

6. ‘Tabernacles. 

. Brightness. 

- Beautiful. 

. He that takes away. 

10, Changing. 

11. The light or vision of 
God. 

12. Hunting or fishing. 

13. Honorable. 

14. Goldof Phasis or Pisan. 

15. Disposed, or prepared. 

16. To breathe. 

17. Captivity. 

18. Cloud of judgment. 

19. Coming near. 

20. Health. 

21. Made of stone. F. 8. 1. 


© oot 


4. 

NOVEL DIAGONALS. 
1 * * * * * * * 17 
*Q* et & & & 16 * 
* * 39 * & #45 * * 
* * * 4 * 14 * * *” 
* * * * 5 * * * + 
* * *13* 6 * * * 
* * 12 x * * 7 * * 
onmheae en @ } e 
10 * * * * * * * Gg 

A Bible name, meaning 


ow hom the Lord will hear.” 
The name of a celebrated 
A Seams College. 
3. Allowance. 4. Flags. 
5. Homer. 
6. Movable goods. 
7. A treatise on the natural 
races of men. 8. A bird. 
9. Relating to a certain age. 
Diagonals. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.—The name of a town settled on 
May 13, 1607. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 5, 14, 15, 16, 17.—The name of its foun- 
der. 
5. 


BROAD DIAMOND, 


MO SS ee eae 


_ 
1 


20 
Read the letters required in the order of the num- 


| bers, and find an organization formed by oflicers of the 


took it in his chubby hand, and turning his bright | 


eyes in an appealing glance to grandma’s face ex- 
claimed, ‘*Take ’im c’oes off and give ’im baff, too.” 





Little Bertha, three years old, was spending the 
afternoon with her auntie, who wanted her to stay 
for tea, but Bertha said her mamma 
“stold.” 

“Oh no,” auntie said, ‘mamma won’t scold; she 

| isn’t dangerous.” 

Bertha replied, ‘‘Oo des ought to be panked wif 
| her once,” 





army, May 13th, 1783, of which Washington was the 
first president. 

Across.—A vowel; a measure of four pints; a com- 
missioner appointed by the Congress of 1799 to the 
Court of Florence; noxious to health; the peculiar 
qualities impressed by nature or habit on a person 
which distinguishes him from others; the State which 
ranks the sixth in population, followed by the State of 
third rank in the Union; if that part of a wheel from 
which the thread is drawn were wanting, what the 
wheel would be said, in the negative, to have; begin- 
ning to exist or to grow; aleader of King David's 
choir; a bond; a vowel. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between the head boy of his 
class and three and nine-tenths? One is foremost and 
the other is ’most four. 

What do men never wish to be in and yet labor hard 
to possess? Bonds. 

What may be called the drunkards’ age? Wreck-age. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Istcouplet, Mary; 2d,man, Nan; 3d, Roy, annoy ; 
4th, rainy; 5th, May, nag; 6th, (be)gan, ran; 7th, 
roam; 8th, May; 9th, grain, rain; 10th, gay, May; 
llth, May morning. 

2. 1, Stow, sow; 2, grave, gave; 3, shied, shed; 4, 
time, tie; 5, bait, bat; 6, plump, pump; 7, dicker, 
dicer; 8, Loire, lore; 9, lime, lie; 10, rout, rut; 11, 
landing, lading; 12, mitre, mire; 13, shack, sack.—TRI- 
MILKI-MONTH; 80 called because in May they milked 


| their cows three times a day. 


would | 


3. CAPERING. 
4. May MoRNING. MAY FLOWERS. 
5. BEDE 
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required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
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almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
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For the Companion, 


SOMNAMBULISM, 
Somnambulism is literally sleep-walking. 
ever, 


It is, how- 
avery remarkable 
The phenomenon has never been fully ex- 
plained. We give, in substance, the views concerning 
it of Dr. Mann, Physician-in-Chief to the Sunnyside 
Retreat for Disorders of the 

Trance, 


more. The mind itself is in 


condition. 


Nervous System. 


absence of mind, temporary obliviousness, 
are allied to it, and are probably due to over-nutrition 
and defective nutrition in different parts of the brain, 


from the disproportionate use and 


of some faculties 
the disuse of others. 

Fréré, a distinguished poet and scholar, having hand 
ed the Countess of Errol to supper, drank himself 
what he had prepared for her and wholly forgot their 
object in visiting the dining-room. 
the same person, 


On his marriage to 
latter part of the day 
utterly oblivious to the fact that he 
had promised to take her to the country. 


he spent the 
with his publisher, 


The lamp-posts actually seemed to Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds men, and men and women to be moving shrubs, 
on his walking out into the streets after long occupa 
tion in painting. 

Sir isaac Newton's intense contemplations often ren 
dered him oblivious to himself and his surroundings. 


So in general, though in a lower degree, a person 


attestion has been intensely fixed along while 
wuthar objects, 


whose 


on par is with difficulty able to direct 
his attention to others 
In somnambulists the senses are often even preter 


naturally awake, and some of the mental faculties are 
specially active. But consciousness is asleep, and no 
The 
insane. 


It 


periodical— 


memory remains of what meanwhile transpires. 
acts resemble the impulses of the 
Still, somnambulism is consistent with fair health, 
is apt to grow into a habit and to become 
once a week, 

An , probably, to an over-pressure of 
blood in the brain, caused by a loaded stomach, sleep- 
ing with the 
tion, 


irresistible 


or fortnight, or month. 
attack is due 
head too low, or too strong mental emo- 
The patient should be wakened each night soon 
rain four or five hours later; should 
dine at midday, eating only digestible food, and should 
sleep with his head raised by a pillow. Electricity and 
helpful. He should not be wakened 
while in motion, but put back quietly to bed. Sudden 
waking may result in a dangerous fright. 
——— 
GOOD-HUMORED., 

It rarely pays to get mad at a practical joke. To be 
able to take such things coolly is a fine advantage, for 
it allows one’s wits to work and perhaps turn the ta- 
bles on the jokers. It is said that Dr. Nathan Smith, 
the once famed Professor of Surgery in Dartmouth and 
Yale, who “did more than other man ever did 
to medical and surgical knowledge in the 
Northern Stutes,”’ owed his start in life to his cool tact 
best of the situation when he was the 
put-up job.” 


after retiring, and ag 


nerve tonics are 


any 
extend 


in making the 
victim of a** 

It was in Cornish, N. H., that Nathan Smith first 
“hung out his shingle.’”” While the newly-fledged doc- 
tor was patiently waiting for business, a company of 
young men concluded to have a little fun at his ex- 
pense. ‘Their plan of proced@re was suggested by the 
sight of a goose with a broken leg. Taking the tavern- 
keeper into their contidence, they caught the limping 
bird, and as soon as all arrangements were complete, a 
messenger was despatched in haste to tell Dr. Smith 
that a patient who had unfortunately broken his leg 
desired his services at the tavern immediately, 

The doctor was promptly on band with the necessa- 

y apparatus. As he drew near the house, and saw the 
prepacation for his reception, his quick mind began to 
suspect a trick; but he proceeded without hesitation to 
the door, where, amid the ill-concealed tittering of the 
crowd, he met the inn-keeper, who informed him where 
the patient was, 

Preceded by “mine host,’ and followed 
crowd, all ready to burst with delight at the anticipat- 
ed surprise and chagrin of the doctor, he entered the 
great hall of the house where, sure enough, lay the 
poor goose, extended in all honor upon a bed. 

he doctor, without the least hesitation or show of 
surprise, advanced to the bed, and having, with scru- 
pulous care, examined the broken limb, prepared his 
splints, reduced the fracture, and bound it up in the 
most scientific manner. Tle then, with extreme gravi- 
y, directed the tavern-keeper to pay strict attention 
to the patient, on no account to suffer him to be moved 
from the bed for at least a week, but to feed him plen- 
tifully with Indian meal and water. 

There was not mue h laughter when the doctor went 
away, though thu all had gone well enough; but 
the next day the jo ke rei ully became quite serious, when 
a good round hi/) for professional services came to the 
landlord, which he found himself obliged to pay. 
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The affair soon got abroad, and the shrewd and level- 
| headed young doctor suddenly found himself famous. 
| People said, **There’s a man who knows how to take 
| care of himself,’—the highest kind of reputation ina 
| Yankee community and one sure to bring money. 
| Everybody respected him, and the foundation of a lu- 
| erative practice was laid for the young physician. 


oe 


THE ISLE OF WOE, 


| 

| All the lepers found in the Hawaiian group are ban- 
ished for life to the island of Molokai. From time to 
time a Government mandate is issued requiring all lep- 
ers to report themselves to the health-officer of their 
district. He inspects them and reports them to the 
sheriff, who has the leper removed to the Isle of Woe. 

The law is binding on rich and poor, native and for- 
| eigner, men and women, as the isolation of the few is 

the only hope of safety for the many. About eight 
hundred lepers are at present upon the island. 

The village bas its churches, schools, stores, and Gov- 
ernment oftices. The resident Superintendent is Mr. 
Clayton Straun, a white man. After residing for a 
time at Honolulu, he went to Philadelphia. While 
there the loathsome leprosy declared itself. He imme- 
diately returned to the Sandwich Islands that he might 
end his days on Molokai. Miss Cummings, in her de- 
scription of this settlement of lepers, thus speaks of 
one who, though not a leper, has chosen it as his 
earthly abiding-place. She says: 


One there is who, in pitying love to these outcasts, 
has voluntarily taken bis p!ace for life in their midst. 
Father Damieu, a young Roman Catholic priest, re- 
solved some years ago to devote himself to this work, 
and, following in the Master’s steps, seek and strive to 
save these poor sheep in the wilderness. 

It was truly a noble act; for apart from the daily 
horrors of his surroundings, there must be the ever- 
present knowledge that he may one day develop symp- 
toms of the deathly doom. 

Hitherto that devoted life has been mercifully pre- 
served, and the good young father continues to be a 
centre of brightness and sunshine in that sad colony. 

The Protestant congregation is in charge of a native 
pastor, himself a leper (there are several such on the 
island), and the poor little children born to such a 
heritage of woe are taught by leper teachers in two 
schools. 

Latterly, a company of volunteers has been formed, 
though it is hard to see what pleasure these poor crea- 
tures can derive in playing at being soldiers. 

The greatest success is the leper band, for the whole 
community thoroughly enjoy their cheerful music. 
The choir, too, is excellent, and is led by a young girl 
with an exquisite voice—truly a nightingale in a dreary 
prison. 


a — 
GOV. STEPHENS’ DOGS. 

The late Alexander H. Stephens was fond of young 
animals, and always had several dogs about him, whom 
he treated as if they were almost human. Mr. Culver, 
his private secretary, thus speaks of the great Georgi- 
an’s love for his pet dogs: 


He treated them as almost human, and I think he 
considered them nearly so. He would talk to them 
and petthem. They slept at night either in his room 
or on the outside of the door. 

At Liberty Hall the doors were never closed at night, 
and any one might have gone through the house were 
it not for the dogs. 

They slept in the library, and Alexander Stephens 
always occupied the chamber.which opened into this. 
A step on the porch would raise a terrible howling, and 
it would have been indeed dangerous for any robber to 
have entered over such a guard. 

‘There is one dog who deserves to be known in his- 
tory, and that is Mr. Stephens’ old poodle, Rio. 

He was for years Mr. Stephens’ constant companion. 
He loved him as an intimate friend, and when he died 
he shed tears over his grave. 

Rio was a remarkable dog. He could reason moré 
than any animal I have ever known. I remember at 
Liberty Hall we would be talking about something go- 
ing wrong on the place, and Rio would rise and go to 
the spot spoken of by us. 

He seemed to understand languag 
very much like that of a human. 
poodle, with wool as white as snow, 
a sheep, and as soft as silk. 

He had a high forehead, and bright, black eyes. He 
grew blind several years before he died, and Mr. 
Stephens took as much care of him as he would have 
done had he been his own flesh and blood. 

When he died he put him in a wooden coffin and 
buried him in the garden. He bad intended to have 
erected a marble slab over bis grave, but this was put 
off and finally neglected. 

He never cast off any of his dogs, in their old age, 
and Troup, Pluck, Frank, and half-a-dozen others of 
his pets were cared for through their declining years 
of senility and decrepitude. 





e, and his face was 
He was a big, fat 
as heavy as that of 


a 
A BUMPTIOUS HEAD. 
A church in a Maryland village was disturbed one 
Sunday morning by the entrance of a small boy intent 
upon saving his Sunday dinner: 


It seems that a certain good woman bought a calf’s 
head and put it on to boil, leaving her little boy to mind 
it while she went to the church close by. 

The minister had reached his fifthly, when a small 
boy stuck his head in the door, and whispered,— 

**Mamma!”’ 

The good woman recognized her son instantly, and 
began to make signs for him to leave the door. 

“Mamma!” again came the whisper—this time a lit- 
tle louder than before. 

The mother shook her finger at the boy warningly, 
and indulged in other familiar pantomime with which 
she was accustomed to awe her son. But it didn’t 
work, The boy was excited and in dead earnest, as 
the dénouement will show. Raising his voice, he shout- 
ed,— 

**Mamma, you needn’t wink and blink at me, but had 
better come home right away, for the calf’s head is but- 
tin’ all the dumplin’s out of the pot!” 





—~>— 


“I’LL MAKE YOU WORK.” 

Those who indulge in the use of intoxicating liquor 
sometimes apologize for their drinking by asserting 
that it helps them to do their work. The following dia- 
logue is a good answer to the unfounded assertion: 


“IT drink to make me work,” said a young man. To 
which an old man replied, ‘‘That’s right; thee drink 
and it will make thee work! Hearken to me a moment, 
and I’ll tell thee something that may do thee good. I 
was once a prosperous farmer. 

“I had a good, loving wife and two fine lads as ever 
the sun shone on. We had a comfortable home, and 
lived happily together. 

“But we used to drink ale to make us work. Those 
two lads I bave laid in drunkards’ graves. My wife 
died broken-hearted, and she now lies by her two sons. 
I am seventy-two years of age. 

“Had it not been for drink, I might now have been 
an independent gentleman; but I used to drink to make 
me work, and mark, I am obliged to work now. Atsev- 
enty years of age it makes me work for my daily bread. 
Drink! drink! and it will make you work.” 


ee 





Pat says that if men could only hear their own fu- 
neral sermons and read their own headstones, there 
| would be no living in the world with them. 
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The “Rockwood” Photographic Dry Plates for Ama- 
teurs and Scientists, 17 Union Sq., N. Y. Stamp for cire. 
+> 

Humors of the stomach, salt rheum, and all blood 
disorders, radically cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
+> 

Throat, Bronchial and Lung Diseases 
a specialty. Send two stamps for large treatise giving 
self-treatment. Address WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. (Adv. 


CANDY 








For a box of fine Candy at raed 
by express send for Price-List. C. F 
aus NT HER, 78 Madison Street Chicago. 


BU Y 
WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO.’S 


Umbrellas and Parasols. 











Colgate & Company’s 
The tender and delicate odor 
VIO LET of freshly gathered violets is ex- 
haled by this delicious violet 
TOl LET water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and to 
the skin is very remarkable. 
STATEN ISLAND 
"is io Be “ry a 90 t WN ry 
$ AE 5 ae S EW ORK. 
BRANCH rf 4 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN 
7 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES | 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or ‘dyed ‘successfully 
without r ipping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most amueee ed 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confideptly romise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of good 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

( orresqons nee invited. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & oe 
5 and 7 Yoh Street, 


w York. 


XCELSIOR AND 













GUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


LARGE REDUCTION. 
RICE - 


MOWERS 


10 TO 20 IN. 


HORSE 
OWERS 
25 To 40 IN. 

< CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 


MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Gorham Solid Silver 


IN P 





Au experience of over fifty years in the mann- | 
facture of Sotrp SILVER WARE, combined with | 


the advantages that large capital and a constantly 
increasing business afford, enable the GorHAM 
Company to stand PREEMINENT in this depart- 


| ment of art industry. 


These sold 
dealer 
and the trade mark 


has become as sure a guarantee for 
t=) 


been 
prominent 


wares have and en- 


in the 


ato 


STERLING 
pure metal in this country as is the Hall Mark of 
England. 


Gorham Plated Ware. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more elegant 
and substantial character than the commoner 
grades, will now find the GorHam PuaTE the 
most economical ware made. The quality is fully 
maintained, and the prices are much less than 
formerly, while the variety of design is larger. 

GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 37 Unton Square. 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


REASONS 
WHY 


Mrs. Thompson's 
PATENT WAVES 


ARE THAN 
ALL OTHERS. 
1.—The PA ay 8 SPRING conforms tt- 
self in sha VERY head, 
2.—They D vor" HAVE A FALSE, wiggy 
bok, « as ott others have. 
hey omnes Sour or break apart, but outwear 
ror Enne made, 
4. —They NOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with damp- 
ness, but ut beep their shape for years. 
| ome 'o not fade as quickly, for they don’t require 
dr essing as often as others, 
They are only dressed with a WET COMB, when 
they g get MUSSED, and are known to remain in 
te ' a S yoer without ‘redre. 


dorsed by every 


United States, 










| GUARANTEE E vee Y ONE to be CURLY HAIR 
or re ued she money if n 
8.—M T IMPORTA. Vv : Every lady can look youn 


and Po with a THOMPSO! a VE, as hundr 
will ac wage te 0 di look La ot gee 


wir; As Tes 2 of 9 THOMPSON 
wares ee 


cane ney can +4 ie 
ICES from $6 to 12 (Blo ond and Gray extra), 
PP i. ate most ELEGANT A 
SWITC ‘ee $5 to $50. ‘Guay MAIR X 
et oy 
tony endeavoring, to sell you 
ate Topreses them to be the Thompson 


Wave, as I do not Siew any other aoe to 
sell my goods. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


For Smee and Summer Illustrated Catalogue (70 pages) 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement. We have +A 
best stock of Men’s and Boys’ Ready-made Clothin 
the United States. Separate sample cards for Base 
Tennis, and Bicycle Suits. Sample of the new Bicy cle 
Buttons, free. 


Band and Military Uniforms a Specialty. 


~ THE VENTILATED LUNCH SATCHEL. 


A most valuable invention, securing 
every working man and woman a 
Healthy, Cheap, Palatable, and Hot 
Dinner, in an attractive and conveni- 
ent shape. 
In outward apoeneence 
it is not to be distin- 
uished from any other 
eather Satchel for the 
use of working men and 
working women, book- 
keepers, clerks, engin- 
eers, conductors, drivers, 
s mstresses, excursion- 
ists, and all persons whose busin requires their ab- 
| sence from home during the dinner-hour 
It will hold a sufficient quantity of meat, vegetables. 
ie, coffee, tea, or milk, for one person *s din- 
y secured in their place Ss, Without napkin or 
paper, perfectly ventilated, and with an independent 
arrangement for heating them. They are made in dif- 
ferent colors and in two sizes. 
Price of No. 1 by mail, $1.85. No, 2, $2.15. 
Don’t buy any of your out or in-door games, or latest 
novelties, weed yous send for our new 1883 Catalogue, con- 
taining BB large pages, and over 5000 illustrations. Sent 
by matl for 2 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126—130 Nassau St., N.Y. 


CORTICELL! EMBROIDERY SILK 


ON SPOOLS 
































(10 yards). 











Each spool is equal to four ordinary skeins. The 
quality of this Silk is much better than that commonly 
sold in skeins or on cards. The colors are also better. 

Ladies making “Japanese Silk Bedquilts” can- 
not obtain Embroidery Silk in any form so cheaply as 
by buying the CORTICELLI, 10-yard spools, which 
are sold by reliable merchants at a popular price. As 
these bedquilts are destined to become heirlooms in 
the families of coming generations, prudent women will 
take pride in leaving to their descendants the best spec- 
imen of embroidery their skill can produce. 


A Quiet rN ee 
eos 
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THE 


“HARVARD SPECIAL,” 


THE MACHINE FOR ’83, 
IS NOW READY. 
Send three-cent stamp for Catalogue 


THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 
The Pioneer Bicycle House of America. 
(Established 1877.) 

Importing Manufacturers of Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Opp FELLOWS HALL, BosToNn, MASS. 
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qu GREAT SHIN CURES 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Scaly, 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious umors, 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
— are infallible. CUTI- 

RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
a, and thus removes 












“4 allays Itehi Kees 
t Skin Cure, instant! ays tehin, ma- 
jon, —— the Skin and and Sealp. heals Ulee rs and Sores, 


restores the Complexion. GurICURA SOAP, a = exquisite 
Skin Beautifier, is a geny in tresting & in diseases, 
and for rou peer skin, tlackheads: 

jotches, y ors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and~ skin beautifiers. 
ld are. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


If we can send a message round the earth, 
And conquer Time, as measured by the sun, 
Without obstruction from its rolling girth, 
Shall we deny to Heaven what man has done? 


Shall we deny that Star may sing with Star 
In chant sublime, unheard of mortal ears? 

And with our petty thoughts of near or far 
Presume to talk of distance in the spheres? 





Doubt it no more, ye earth-imprisoned souls! | 
All Heaven is filled with sympathies divine, 
And orb with orb rejoices or condoles, 
And flash electric music as they shine. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


tO 


ror the Companion. 


“SOMEWHERE AND SOMEHOW.” 

Singular words, my young readers will think, 
to make the text of a sketch. Vague, aimless 
kind of words, without any definite meaning. But 
then, they must remember that there are vague, 
aimless kind of people in the world, young and 
old, who drift through life in a very indefinite 
manner. They are certain to come to grief at 
some time or other, for whatever the drifters may 
think, a neglect of obligations and duties brings 
with it severe punishment. 

Harry Knox had been one of those easy-going, 
careless fellows from the time he was out of slips. 
He was not so very old when we introduce him— 
only eighteen; but he was such a firm believer in 
chance doing everything for him, that he seldom 
did anything for himself. ' 

“What are you tumbling those clothes about for, 
Harry >” said his mother, one morning. 

“Only looking for my algebra, ma’am. It’s 
somewhere in this room, for it isn’t anywhere , 
else.” 

“But don’t you remember where you put it 

“Haven't the least idea. Here’s my slate and 
my rhetoric, and the algebra can’t be far off.” 

“Indeed, Harry, I’m getting out of patience with 
your carelessness and utter indifference. You lose 
everything you touch, and you do not care for 
your losses. How do you expect to learn your 
algebra lesson to-day without a book ?” 


” 


“Oh, I'll manage somehow, ma’am. One of 
the boys will lend me a book,I guess. ’Tisn’t 
any use to make a fuss about the book. It’s not 


really lost, you know, and it’s certain to turn up 
somewhere.” 

But the lesson learned ‘‘somehow” that day did 
not exactly suit Mr. Armstrong, the teacher. 

‘“‘You miss your lesson too often, Harry,” he 
said. ‘With excellent capacity and a good mem- 
ory, you are falling behind your classes. You 
have no desire to excel, and no shame when you 
fail. I tell you, my boy, the chance to which you 
trust will never he!p you in your studies, nor in 
anything else.” 

Harry hung his head and looked ashamed of 
himself, for in his loose way he wished to keep up 
with his classes, and he knew well that if he chose, 
he might be at the head of them. He always in- 
sended at some future time to step up to his right- 
ful place, but the somewhere” and ‘“somehow™ 
in which he trusted had held him back. 

“T declare, Harry! I’m downright angry with 
you,” said Grace Dormer, as they were walk- 
ing home after school. ‘You’ve missed your 
lessons again to-day. You’re ten times brighter 
than Ben Hazard, and yet he’s always ahead and | 
crowing over you.” 

Now, if Harry had an active feeling of dislike 
for any one, it was for Ben Hazard, a dull-witted 
but studious boy, who was always offensive in his 
triumphs. 

“Ben Hazard, indeed!” he cried, angrily. 
“Why, I can put him down to-morrow if I chose. 
T can’t understand how that thick-skulled fellow 
ever manages to get a lesson.” 

‘‘Easy enough to understand,” laughed Grace. 
‘He doesn’t lose his books, and he studies them. 
But you won’t take trouble foranything. I don’t 
believe you’ve even thought of our picnic to Lake 
Arthur next Thursday.” 
“Haven't 1?” eagerly. ‘Now for once, Grace, 
you're mistaken. I’ve fixed up all the trout lines 
already, and I'm going to take father’s little skiff, 
the Swan, and rig asailon it. The other boys 
have boats, too, but the Swan can beat them all. 
You'll go with me, Grace, won’t you, and we’ll 
sail about the lake and have a jolly time.” 

“You’re sure to have everything ready then!” 
Grace answered, laughing. ‘I’m not your books, 
remember, to be stowed away ‘somewhere’ at the 
eleventh hour.” 

“Oh, only you and I will go inthe boat. It’s 
too small to hold more comfortably—at least un- 
less they’re very pleasant people. I'll have to send 
the boat through the bayou to the lake very early 
in the morning. We're all to meet at the lake, 
you know. What a nice time we'll have.” 

Pretty, merry Grace clapped her hands and 
laughed aloud. They had reached her gate now, 
and Harry long remembered how happy and 
bright her lovely face looked as she waved him a 
last farewell from her porch. 








They were cousins, these two; their childhood 
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had been spent together, their joys and cares were | 
in common, and now that they were nearly grown | 
the early friendship continued. 

“If you are going to use the Swan, Harry,” | 
said his father, “she has some leaks that need | 
caulking. Don’t do it carelessly. There are | 
some things that can be left half-done, but boat- 
mending isn’t one of them, I assure you.” 

“T'll be particular, sir,” he answered, and went 
to work that very day on the boat, mending all 
the smail leaks, and doing it with care and skill. 
He was so anxious, however, to get to work on 
the rigging of the boat, for he was determined to 
have something magnificent in the way of flags, 
and a sail and goodness knows what, that he de- 
termined to do the ornamental work 
first, and stop the large leaks after- 


wards. “It isn’t more than two hours’ ¢ hs 
good work,” he thought to himself. bet 
“The little leaks were the hardest to fill, Wa 
and that job’s over.” { 


S 


COMPANION. 


“You are sure vou mended those leaks w ell, | 
Harry ?” asked his father, the next morning about 
sunrise, when the boy was leaving the house. 

“Oh yes, sir; she doesn’t leak a drop!" | 

“Very well. I fear you will have a bad day 
Do you see that bank of clouds in the south. 
About noon I think the weather will change, and | 
don’t let it find you on the lake. I wish I could | 
go myself, but it’s impossible to-day. Do be pru- 
dent for once in your life.” 

What did Harry care for his father’s prophecy ! 
Was not the morning radiant with sunshine and 
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But the evening before the picnic the leaks were 
still untouched. The Swan shone ina fresh coat 
of paint, a beautiful flag, and a snowy sail, be- 
sides other ornamentation, but the main job was 
yet to be done. 

‘Mother, have you seen my oakum ?” Harry 
cried, bursting into his mother’s room, and look- 
ing hot and flurried. 

“No,” she answered; “where did you put it ?” 

“Oh, somewhere; I can’t exactly remember, 
but I think in the tool-house. Here it is near 
night, and three great holes to mend in the skiff, 
and not an ounce of oakum within five miles!” 

“Have you looked well?” his mother asked. 

“T have turned everything over—oh, now I re- 
member! I didn’t put it in the tool-house, but in 
the wood-shed.” 

He ran off, but 
returned in a few 
minutes with a 
long face. 

“It’s all torn up 
and scattered ev- 
erywhere !" he 
cried, “and the tar- 
pot is turned over, 
too. That abom- 
inable dog Carlo 
has done it, and 
now I’m in a pret- 
ty fix!” 

“If you had put 
the things out of 
reach,” his mother 
answered, “Carlo 
would not have 
































troubled them. 
Now what will 
you do?” 

“Oh, I'll man- 
age somehow! 
Give me plenty of 
old rags and I'll 
fix matters right. 
Mother, I wish 
you would let Jake 
come down to the 
bayou and help 
me. See, it’s al- 
most dusk now, and I’ve got to take that boat 
through the bayou to the lake by daylight to-mor- 
row.” 

“Jake is not here, Harry. He will not be back 
before ten o’clock to-night, from Waston. Why 
didn’t you say you needed him this morning, and 
he could have postponed going until to-morrow ?” 

“I didn’t expect to be so backward with my 
work, but I guess I can manage without him.” 

He ran back to the boat, but found the rags a 
poor substitute for oakum. He was obliged to 
work, too, by a lantern, and the weak light did 
not allow him to see if the job was properly done 
or not. Besides, he was in a hurry, and every 
one knows that hurried work is always carelessly 
and badly done. At last it was finished, and 
Harry retnrned to the hortse. 
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flowers, and who minded the little portent in the 
south? Then the Swan was decidedly the pretti- 
est boat amongst all that were sailing on the lake, 
and Grace sat in it with him, full of admiration 
and dtlight. Never in his lite had he been hap- 
pier or prouder. 

The old people and the children remained on 
the bank of the lake, under the trees, where din- 
ner was to be spread when the yvang folks re- 
turned from their sail over the water. They were 
to cross the lake, which was about two miles wide, 
and gather berries, which were abundant there. 

“Oh, isn’t it charming!” cried Grace, her fair 
face flushed and smiling. ‘“Anc see, we’re ahead 
of the others. Pity we have to tack about so much. 
I hope the wind will blow from the right quarter 

when we return. Look, Harry, don’t you 
think there’s wind in that cloud yonder ?” 

\, Harry looked over his shoulder, and saw 

| that the cloud of the early morn- 

ing was spreading rapidly and 


a */ fs it had grown very black and 


threatening. As he glanced 
downwards, too, he saw that 
water was filtering slowly 


//) | i through one of 
| ii —————: the leaks. 
1)\ | “T’ll fix it as 


soon as we get to 
, | the other side,” he 
| | thought, and he 
', made some excuse 
for remaining in 
the boat while the 
others strolled 
\ ,  j ashore. 
} | They remained. 
there but a short. 
time, however, for 
suddenly the sky 
grew dark, and 
swift flashes of 
lightning issued 
from the solid 
black cloud which 
was overspreading 
the heavens. 

The party crowd- 
ed down to the 


their boats. 

“Boys, we'll 
have to take to the 
oars,” cried one. 
“There isn’t a cap- 
ful of wind, and 
when it does come, look out that we’re not blown 
five miles down the coast.” 

The wind rose in a few minutes and blew in fit- 
ful gusts, chopping about first to one quarter and 
then to another. No sooner did they raise their 
sails than they had to come down again, so they 
had to trust entirely to the oars, and for Harry, 
with no aid in his little boat, the work was very 
fatiguing. Not more than half the distance was 
accomplished when the storm burst upon them. 
The howling of the wind, the lashing of the 
waves, the sweep of the boat driven before the 
tempest, appalled poor Grace. 

“Q Harry, Harry, we will be drowned,” she 
cried, burying her face in her hands. 

“Hush, Grace, dear, don’t be frightened,” he 
said, trying to give her the comfort he could not 
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‘ 
feel himself. ‘“‘Now slip trom your seat to the hot- 
tom of the boat, and you'll be safer. This wind is 
driving us on shore; in a few minutes I hope we'll 
be safe.” ° 

Through the sheets of rain and tossing waves, 
the other boats were lost to view. ‘They might be 
far, or they might be near, but Harry could not 
see them. Still the stormy wind was driving them 
rapidly to the low sandy shore, and he tried to 
think that they must now be near it, when an ex- 
clamation from Grace made his heart stand still. 

“O Harry, the water is pouring into the boat.” 

“The waves broke over it,” said Harry ; but he 
knew immediately what had happened as he felt 
the gush of the water when he put his hand on the 
bottom. 

“O Grace,” he cried, in involuntary despair, 
“we are sinking, and I have been to blame.” 

Poor Grace gave a scream of terror and sprang 
to her feet. The sudden lurch upset the boat, and 
the next minute they were struggling in the water. 
Involuntarily Harry seized her as they went down, 
and how it happened he never knew, but still 
grasping her he rose, almost striking the side of a 
large boat, which must have been just behind 
them, though hidden from view by the rain and 
waves. He has no recollection of how he and 
Grace were dragged on board, for his head was 
dashed violently against the side of the boat as he 
seized it, and he was pulled in senseless. 

For days and weeks he lay in a critical condi- 
tion, and still longer before he was able to recall 
distinctly the events we have related. 

‘How is Grace >?” was his first question. 

“Better,” his mother answered. ‘She has been 
very ill from the wetting and fright she got, but 
the doctors pronounce her out of immediate dan- 
ger.” 

It was a poor, wan shadow of merry Grace that 
tottered into the sitting-room where Harry was 
brought a few weeks later for the first time. 

“You see I’m out first,” she said, with a faint 
smile, “and I’ve come to see my companion in 
misfortune. I see you are shocked at my looks, 
but then yours are even worse. O Harry, -you’re 
surely not crying; come, that will not do!” 

“But when I remember, Grace, that my own 
carelessness brought vou to this. When I think”— 

“You mustn’t think just yet,” she answered, 
with a gleam of her old humor, “except that ‘some- 
where’ and ‘somehow’ is not a safe preparation for 
a storm. They nearly took us to the bottom, 
Harry, and you’d better give up such dangerous 
advisers.” 

I have never heard that Harry ever again re- 
lapsed into his old habits. The shock was so great 
that it unsettled his careless, easy philosophy, and 
he has ceased to trust to lucky chances, even in 
trivial things. The vision of sudden death which 
had come to him was too solemn to be easily put 
aside. 

Grace has not yet recovered her robust health, 
and perhaps she never will; but there is a sweet 
gravity and thoughtfulness about her now, which 
shows that she too remembers the fearful minutes 
when an awful eternity seemed opening before 
her. 
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For the Companion. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN BAVARIA. 
By Mrs. John Lillie. 


My first experience of housekeeping in Bavaria 
was in engaging servants, and I wish I could 


have made even the most rapid sketches of some 
of the girls who presented themselves as applicants. 
Some were country girls from the Tyrol, dressed 
as fancifully as if for the stage, wearing short 
dark skirts, gaily-striped bodices and white blous- 
es, black handkerchiefs bound about their heads 
and hanging down in points at the back, the 
whole effect being enlivened by brass, or gold, or 
silver jewelry. 

We decided upon a Munich girl; a pretty, tall 
young woman, who possessed that strikingly un- 
common characteristic among Germans, extreme 
cleanliness, and who perfectly understood her du- 
ties. 

If you live in an apartment, or “flat,” it is 
rarely necessary to have more than one servant 
for the household work. The German girls are 
strong and active, but it is necessary to look after 
them a great deal. They usually expect four dol- 
lars a month wages, three cents a day beer mon- 
ey, and the following allowance of food: For 
breakfast, coffee and black bread ad /ib.; for din- 
ner, soup, the soup-meat (which they all prefer to 
roast or other cooked meats), bread and any veg- 
tables left from the family table, and for supper, 
beer and bread and cheese. 

This is considered quite a liberal arrangement 
on the part of the mistress, but as Americans it 
| took us some time to grow accustomed to limiting 
| any servant’s food. However, every one told us 
| if we did otherwis¢, our servants would not be 
| worth keeping. ; . 

Our Christine proved Om €xeellent cook, but for 
a long time she’ insisted Upon preparing dishes in 
true German fashion, with Drown sugar in the 
gravies and,2ergamot and sweet oil in the soup, 
ete., etc. Her eakes were beautiful, and so vari- 
ous andsplendidly ornamented that we wondered 
if she fad’ Ot mistaken her calling in not heing 
an artist! Fa, 

Housekeeping proved much more economical 
suid simple than we had expected ; but it was very 
hard to grow accustomed to the necessity there is 
on the Continent, and especially in Germany, for 
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bargaining over everything. We went every morn- 
ing to market in a queer old square in Munich, 
where, among the stalls, loaded with vegetables 
and fruit, the figures of the, women and children 
looked exactly like moving pictures after Hol- 
bein, so much of the stiff simplicity of medixval 
dress is retained. 

Entering the market, our various tradespeople 
always saluted us with the most smiling ‘‘Good- 
morning to the gracious ladies!” or “Heaven be 
praised, gracious ladies!’ and then began good- 
humored bargaining over the day’s purchases. To 
a German the saving of one pfening (the fifth of 
a cent) is of vast importance; but I think the 
Aimerican mind never 
can take in the value 
of pfenings. At all 
events, we had the rep- 
utation of being very 
“gracious” in that we 
never remonstrated 
over any “rise” that 
than two 
cents, or ten pfenings ! 

One day in the mar- 

























was less 


ket we witnessed a 
funny scene at the 
butcher’s. A German 
lidy came in and 


asked for a pound of beef. The 
accepted price for beef—the filet 
is twenty-five cents a pound. 


“Sut the stout frau declared she 
would only pay twenty - three. 
The butcher’s wife called upon 


Heaven to witness that never all 
over Munich had such a thing 
heard of. She not 
going to set such a precedent. 
“Well, then,” said the customer, 
“let us say twenty-four cents.” 
The pound of filet had been cut, 
and looking at it the woman de- 
clared that it should be twenty- 
five cents or nothing. The 
tomer looked it allover, and finally laying it on 
the block, said, “Then cut off a 
of fat!” 
madame departed feeling a penny saved was a 
penny made. 


been was 


cus- 


penny’s worth 
‘To this the butcher's wite agreed, and 


We witnessed a great many similar scenes, but 
I will only mention one other. We were in the 
grocer’s one day when a woman came in who | 
asked for a lemon. The store-keeper took out a 
nice one, and to our surprise the customer asked 
for “about two pfenings worth!” She picked out 
the side from which she wished this expensive 
morsel to be cut, and the grocer very readily gave 
her the exact amount. Many things are sold in 
the same fragmentary way, chiefly, I suppose, be- 
cause the Germans know that the art of saving 
is in never having more of anything than is abso- 
lutely necessary. An 
excuse for their penu- 
riousness is to be had 
in the necessity a mar- 
ried man has for sup- 
plying children 
with something on 
their marriage, for a 
German any 
rank marry 
penniless. 

The internal ar- 
rangements for house- 
keeping make work 
rather hard. ‘The 
floors have all to be 
scrubbed, wood-fires kept up in 
every room in the big porcelain 
stoves, and all the water pump- 
ed and carried. There a 
large court in nearly 
every block of buildings, con- 
taining the pump, and all day 
long you see from your back 
the pulleys of the 
pump moving—bringing up or 


his 


girl of 


cannot 


is 


square 


windows 


letting down the big cans. 

A great deal of help is given 
by a class of men known as 
*“Dicutsmen,” who to 
found on nearly every street- 
corner. They belong to an in- 
stitution which provides them 
with clothes and food at a fixed 
price, and all they make over 
and above this goes into their own pockets. They 
will do anything for you from moving furniture 
(piece by piece if you like), to putting up a pic- 
ture, or stopping in your house while you are out 
for an hour or two. 


are be 


Their charges are ridiculously small. The first 
Dientsman I employed carried two pieces of fur- 
niture for me from one house to another in the 
same block, and then hung up two. pictures, hav- 
ing had to run out in search of cord and nails. 
Altogether he was occupied about half an hour 
and his charge was seven cents. 

These Dieutsmen can also procure vans for you 
when necessary, or they have low trucks and lit- 
ters on which they carry everything from an in- 
valid to a trunk. Most of them are very respecta- 
ble men with families to support, but I often won- 
dered how they kept bread in their cupboards at 
their rate of charging. 

Naturally the amount of wood consumed is 
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| enormous, for the German winters are very cold, 
and the hoyses not comfortable unless thoroughly 
| heated. You must send for your wood and then 
| hire two people, a man and a woman—sometimes 
| two women—to cut and carry it. The wood-mer- 
chant sends you the load, which is deposited be- 
fore your door, and all day long your “‘wood-cut- 
ters” stand, chopping, sawing and carrying in. 
They are often very picturesque; the women 
dress in serges, which are often faded to precisely 
the “painter’s hue,” and I well remember the de- 
light of an artist friend over one such costume 
which had originally been a brilliant red, and had 
| faded to a delicate pink, streaked here and there 
with orange tints, like the colors in a bit 
of medizval curtaining. 

While one man or woman cuts and 
saws, the other piles the wood into the 
frame-work she carries on her back, and 
when completely laden she starts off, car- 

rying it patiently, if necessa- 


ya ry, to the top of the house. 

ys Load after load is sent to you 

( V4 F. in this laborious fashion, and 
VN / I must say the wood-women 
li never seem to object to it. 
“tf iY Their pay is about forty cents 


a day. 
Once we had so pic- 


that an-artist with us 
made a sketch of her 
for future use. 

She was a tall, well- 
built ol@ woman, with 
the patience of years in 
her wrinkled face. It 
was a face like a red- 
and-brown apple, and 
under the black hand- 
kerchier, such as they 
all wear bound around 
their heads, looked 
striking in color. She 
stood for her picture, 
| evidently not in the least understanding what 
Mr. —— meant by it. The sketch was a large 
one in crayon, and proved to be a startling like- 
}ness. The old woman stared and stared and 
| could not get over it. The next day, Sunday, 
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she called, in her best clothes, and bringing with 
| her a pretty, fresh-looking young woman, whose 
} 
| ner’s wife,—a mixture of peasant and town cos- 
tume. She explained that this was her daughter, 
whom she had not seen in two years, and who 
was going away again, and she thought that 
| perhaps the ‘‘gracious” gentleman would give 
her the picture he had made! “Betle,” the daugh- 
ter, would so honor it! 


To this request a most kindly answer was made, 
| but it was hard to make the poor old soul under- 
stand the sketch was to be a 
figure in a large picture; that 
Mr. —— was a famous artist, 
etc., etc. ! 

“Then why did he want to 
have my picture?” she ex- 
claimed. 

The sketch was in the draw- 
ing-room, and the two peas- 
ants were conducted there 
that Betle might see it. Great 
was her surprise. 

She lamented that 
her mother had not 
run home for her best 
shawl before the gra- 
cious gentleman had 
made it, and this also 
worried the old wo- 
man, but her eyes 
slowly filled with tears 
as she looked at the 


picture. 
“Ah, Betle!” she 
said, sadly, “thou 


didst not know thy 
mother had grown so 
old?” Still looking 
earnestly at the care- 
fully-drawn wrinkled 
face she added, in a 
low tone, “‘yes,—only 
a poor old woman; I 
see it—very soon— 
very soon.” 

| She said no more, but thanking the young lady 
| Who had shown them the picture, and curtseying 
| low she went away, Betle’s tall young head and 
glowing face, and the grayer, bent figure, making 
a striking contrast as the mother and daughter 
crossed the court. 





A PORTABLE “GAS” MANUFACTORY. 

One cold winter morning, the folks ina large 
wholesale store suddenly noticed a strong smell 
of gas. At once everybody was in a state of wild 
excitement, as the structure at any moment might 
be blown to atoms. Doors and windows were 
quickly thrown wide open, so that every apart- 
ment from cellar to loft would receive a thorough 
airing. 

Then followed a careful examination of the 
numerous gas pipes running through the building. 
But not a sign of leakage could be discovered. 

Still the unpleasant odor continued, and seemed 





turesque a wood-carrier | 


dress was that of the country-hunter’s, or far- | 
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to increase; and the merchant was about sending 
to the gas company for assistance, when some one 
perceived that the smell really came from out of 
doors, and further investigation traced it to a dray 
standing in front of the store loaded with large 
barrels. 

‘These barrels were found to contain coal tar; 
and the sun shining brightly upon them generat- 
ed a powerful gas much resembling the odor of 
that used for illuminating purposes. 

After inviting the truckman to remove his port- 
able gas manufactory, the store people proceeded 
to the difficult task of warming up their too well 





ventilated establishment. A. F. B. 
For the Companion, 
THE NEST. 
“Feathers and moss and a wisp of hay.” 
—JEAN INGELOW. 


“Feathers and moss and a wisp of hay”— 
The marten wove them into a nest, 
Daintily shapen, warm and soft, 
And skilfully curved to fit her breast. 





“Feathers and moss and a wisp of hay”— 
The poet wove them into a song, 
Full of sweet melody, love and truth, 
And the welkin echoed it loud and long; 
And we who listened were fain to know 
Whence came the song, and whence the nest; 
Was it the poet, only, who sang? 
Only the marten that built with such zest? 


Or out from the infinite heart of God 
‘or God and Nature, we think, are one), 
Came not the power, the thought and the skill? 
is work and His will be forever done. 
And shall we fear to enter at last 
‘The mansions we’re building day by day, 
Though the stones and stubble we use seem Jess 
Than “feathers and moss and a wisp of hay”? 
KATE LAWRENCE. 
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WHAT ANNE ADOPTED. 

“Mother, can’t we adopt a baby ?” 

Mrs. Walters looked up in astonishment at the 
question. Little six-year-old Anne stood there, 
her blue eyes dancing, her brown hair blown 
about her rosy cheeks by the wind. 

As there was a small boy in frocks, nearly two 
years younger than Anne, and a pair of six- 
months twins in the cradle, the question did seem 
needless. 

“Adopt a baby! Why, my dear, people only 
do that when God has not given them one,” said 
her mother. ‘I could not possibly take care of 
another baby.” 

“But I could, mamma. I’d just do everything. 
Mary Lowell’s mother has adopted one, and Mary 
says it’s the cunningest little thing!” 

‘But we don’t need it, for we have more than 
other people—two dear little babies,” said her 
mother, kindly, seeing how much in earnest she 
was . 

“Well, I know that, but can’t we adopt some- 
thing >” asked the child, anxiously. 

“Oh yes; find some poor little motherless kit- 
ten—a yellow one would be best, ’cause yellow 
kittens are mostly all drowned.” This was Bob‘s 
advice. Bob was nine years old, and a great tease. 

“Don’t want that. I can get heaps of cats with- 
out adopting them,” said the child. 

“Well, a hen or a goose then; being something 
of a goose youtself, you will know what to do 
with it.” 

“But I want something that thinks,” said An- 
ne, after a moment’s thought. 

“That’s not a thinking thing the Lowells have 
got,” said Bob, pausing in the midst of his whit- 
tling. ‘It looks like a roll of cotton wool dressed 
up and laid in a crib.” 

“But it isn’t. It can just scream!” said Anne, 
earnestly. 

“Then I'll buy you a dear little pig, that can 
squeal beautifully,” said Bob. 

“Make him stop, mamma,” cried Anne, her 
eyes full of tears. ‘He’s teasing me, and I do 
want to adopt something.” 

“Adopt me,” said Bob. “I’d make you a nice 
big son.” 

“TI don’t want you. 
Anne. 

“Why, my dear, whom could you adopt?” 
asked her mother, kindly. ‘You already have a 
father, a mother, sisters and brothers, uncles and 
aunts”, 

“Oh, I know now!” cried Anne. 
any grandmother! 
them ?” 

“Well, we might, if we could find a stray old 
lady, wandering about, and looking for some one 
to adopt her,” said her mother, laughing, while 
Bob fairly danced with fun at the idea. 

“Tt’s not such a bad thought,” said Anne’s 
mother, when she had got over laughing. ‘Per- 
haps Aunt Betsy will consent to be adopted for a 
few months.” 

“Splendid!” ejaculated Anne. “Can’t we go 
for her right away? It will be so nice to have a 
grandmother in the house.” 

“So it will, and perhaps papa will drive over to 
Lexington to-morrow, and see what she thinks 
about it,” her mother replied. 

Aunt Betsy was the children’s great-aunt, and, 
as Anne expressed it, plenty old enough to bea 
grandmother. She lived with a step-daughter, 
and her son had borrowed what little money she 
had, on interest. 

The son’s wife was not an agreeable woman, 
and considered her mother-in-law a great burden. 
There was one other son, whom people called wild 
and a “good-for-naught,” a wanderer in Califor- 
nia. 

Anne’s mother knew that her dear old aunt was 


T’ve got you already,” said 





“We haven’t 
Why can’t we adopt one of 








unhappy, and had long been thinking of 
her to the house for a visit. 

Anne’s idea of adopting a grandmother gave 
rise to other thoughts, and her mother resolved to 
offer the old lady a home. No objection was 
made to this plan; her son made his mind easy 
about the money he owed, by paying interest, and 
troubling himself no further. 

It was indeed delightful to feel that she had a 
home where everybody was kind and attentive, a 
pleasant room with her books, her knitting-work, 
her stocking-basket close to her hand, while flow- 
ers and vines and pictures made the walls bean- 
tiful. And then to feel that she was the adopted 
grandmother of a dear, lovable, laughing little 
child. 

Everybody but Anne called her Aunt Betsy; to 
Anne alone she was “grandma,” and the old lady 
enjoyed the distinction. 

Anne took her under her own special protection 
—she gathered flowers for her, threaded her needle, 
took her hand as they went to church, and sat 
close by her in the pew, taking pains to let every- 
body know that she was her adopted grandma, 
feeling rather exultant over the fact that she her- 
self had provided this luxury for the family. 


asking 


Aunt Betsy repaid her fondness with interest. 


| She dressed dolls, and cut whole, though rather 
| hideous, families out of paper. 


She knit bright 


| little stocking and mittens, and kept a store of 





sugar-plums to which Anne had free access. 

Her grand-daughter’s little rocking-chair sat on. 
the other side of the fireplace; so close was the 
companionship that Bob called them “our grand- 
mothers.” 

It was not long before the son who had _ bor- 
rowed her money failed. But Anne, to whom the 
loss seemed enormous, declared that she would 
make haste and grow up, so that she might keep 
school and take care of grandma. 

But long before she was old 
such a burden upon herself, her 
there was some fear that the 
mother would soon be homeless. 

But God had seen the good deed done, and it 
happened that Aunt Betsy in this trial-time was 
enabled to be the good genius of the stricken 
family. 

Every few years the poor wanderer away in 
California, who was sometimes rich and some- 
times poor, would wake up to a sense of his neg- 
lected duty, and send his mother considerable 
sums of money. 

These she had been enabled to save, and on the 
day after the funeral astonished the grief-stricken 
widow by pouring her board into her lap, amount- 
ing to more than five hundred dollars. 

“You have been kind to me in my sore heart- 
need,” she said, her sweet old face as radiant as 
that of an angel; ‘‘now it pleases the heavenly 
Father that I can help you in your trouble.” But 
this was not all. 

One day, when the money was nearly gone, 
another letter came, stating that Aunt Betsy's 
son had just secured a valuable claim, and that as 
soon as he got rich enough he was coming home 
to take care of her, and of the little girl who had 
adopted her. 

Anne laughed over the letter. ‘He thinks me 
a little girl,” she said, “and 1 am almost fifteen; 
I guess he won't want to adopt me when he sees 
me.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” said Aunt Betsy, 
with a smile and a cunning little nod towards An- 
ne’s mother. 

Grandma still kept her place. Sometimes mat- 
ters went well and they had plenty, and again it 
seemed as if want was ready to stare them in the 
face. Aunt Betsy was still their good angel, for 
when things were at their worst she always said 
that they were going to mend, and sure enough, 
they did. . 

There never could be a cloud so dark that the 
cheertul old lady did not see a sun-ray some- 
where. 

“God is a great banker, and don’t you worry,” 
were her always consoling words. 

At last came a large, thick letter directed to 
Aunt Betsy in a clear, clerkly hand. It was 
from Allen, the son, no longer poor Allen, and 
was full of papers, which it took a lawyer to un- 
derstand and unravel. The import was that the 
boy had sent money enough to keep his mother 
from want all the days of her life. 

Drafts and government bonds were enclosed to 
the amount of ten thousand dollars, which, on 
her death,—the interest being sufficient for her 
moderate wants,—was to go to the little girl who 
had adopted her, when her own absent son was so 
thoughtless concerning her comfort. 

This was enough to keep them all comfortable, 
with Bob’s help; for Bob was now a stout young 
fellow of twenty, with a capacity for making 
money. 

Anne, who also contemplated the pleasure of 
earning something for herself, could not help 
showing a little triumph over the result of her 
childish transaction. 

“T guess you are glad now, sir, that I adopteda 
grandmother in place of a kitten, or a hen, or a 
duck, or a pig.” 

“IT am,” cried Bob; “it was a jolly idea; Iam 
also glad shat you adopted her in place of any 
little thing that thinks and screams awfully, as 
we already had two babies in the house. But 
girls do have sensible notions once in a while!” 


Mrs. Mary A. DENISON. 


enough to take 
father died, and 
adopted grand- 
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>eINTE KS, send stamp for Wholesale List of | 
urds, 1000 var. Union Card Co., Montpelier. Vt. 





Woney large Ac ive Vtising Cards, vew styles, for two 
L () cent L sti LuIps. 


W.H. Moore, Broekport, N. 


and all interested, send for circuiars, 
CARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
3e, stamp. A.G. As! ASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
CARDS SQULCTONS Vey anon tof Cone 


Toy Canon and Ten 
Pins. o powder, fire 
or smoke, but lots ot fun 
for boys and girls.Shoots 
t power and 
Never wears 

ent by mail on re- 
OY Co., _? eominster, Mass. 

















Am-Vooal Inst. 103 Waverly PL,N.Y- 
100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. | 
C CARD & OLLECTORsS, Me ana 25 ets, to HE ARNE 


rankfort Street, New York, for 
SET “OF BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISING CARDS. 














Can make money selling our Family Med- | 
AGENTS icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 


Age ontsWanted. r M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. 54 Ts{oyn 112Wash’n St. 
Particulars fre o Boston, M 















Bird’s Eggs! q Ang aoe and Taxidermists’ 
Minerals!! Supplies. Cire. free. Southwick & Jencks, 
Shells!!! Natural History Store, Providence, R. LL. 





= 6 Chromo and Advertising Cards, 56 styles for Card | 
? Ke pag —. et (stamps taken) ; 72 styles, 
; 100 styles, MOORE, Brockport, N.Y. 


( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 


Music for 12c.; 100 Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo | 
Cards, lsc. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 
send 12 cts. in postage 


CARD CO LLECTO RS Stamps and receive by 


return mail 25 beautiful French Chromo Cards, assorte 
WM. M. Don ALDSON & Co., 113 Main St. c incinnati, 0. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, Patr Mm Romances. Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 


INV ESTORS = full information about our 7 per cent. 
es far mortgages, 12 years’ experience; 
$4,000,000 loaned; not a dollar lost. J. B. Watkins & 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted f 
NAVAL Agents, Sante’, for BATTLES | | 
New and graphic Pictorial History of the great Sea fights 


s the World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN, s. 
J.C. MeC urdy & Co., 632 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 

One agent made_ $1400.00 in 56 days. 
Boxing & Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co.Cine einnati,O.& Kan.City Mo. 


AG ENTS Wante for ee illustrated stand- 
ard 

works of character; great Books and Bibles 

variety; low in price Gy lling fast; needed everywhere; 

liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO + 66 

North Fourth Street, P hiladelphia, Pa. 



























CAR COLLECTORS. 40 handsome Chromo and 
large Advertising Cards, no two alike, 13¢, 
Stamps taken. oe MOORE, Brockport, N. Y. 












AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
Circulars Free. 
J. S. Bircu & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y- 


We have the | 
SCRAP PICTURES ms, 

largest vari- 
ety in the market. Meramoth price-list and fine new 


set, “Nations of the World” (25 designs). by mail on re- | 
ceipt of two 3c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 


COMPOUND 
For Inhalation in 
CONSUMPTION,ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, GATARRH, 


Nervous P—— ty,etc. Book free on application. 
DR. PEIRO, Offices 7,83 Madison St., Chicago. 


“*First a cough carried me off, 
And then a coffin they carried me off in!” 

This will not be your e vitaph if you take your cough 
and Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” in 
time. It is specific for weak lungs. spitting of blood, 
night-sweats, and the early stages of consumption. By 
all druggists. 


SAMPLES OF BEAUTIFUL FLOR- 

AL PICTURES, size altogether 5}¢x2 

inches with Mottoes for Scrap Books 

or Billets Doux, all for a: 3-cent stamp. 
London Man’f’g Co 

9 Seventh Street, New Y ork City. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The Popular ‘* STEED” 
Boy or Man, 


Send three-cent stamp for 36-page 
Catalogue, with Price-Lists and full | 
information. | 


THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 
597 Washington St., | 
BOSTON, MASS, 


34 THAT 
WIND ——” ANY WATCH 


























for | 





| addressed to P,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 


| parent will regret sucha gift. | 
Cc. H. KENT, Publisher, Dav enport, Iowa, 





“ASTHMATICS’ INSTITUTE 


Binghamton, N.Y., solely for prompt cure of ASTHMA, 
and to teach how it is to stay cured. Patients not able to 


| come to Binghamton will receive the medicines fora full | 


trial, express free, with full instructions, by enclosin $2 | 
‘Ll Warren St. 


HUSBAND’ S| ot aan First | Premium 
agreeable to the taste and small- 


CALCINED F Corsateat Brugelsts ant Gen 
MAGNESIA || 





Stores, 


ry and by T. HUsS 
BAND, ¢ * Phitadetpiita, Pa. 


7oems complete for 
cents in stamps. Titus. | 
trated by Gustave Dore 


Lowest prices ever Known 
| on Breech Loaders, 
| Rifles, & Bevolvers. 

at greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 

“] Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83, 


and others, Printed on fine 
9xI1'. inche 44 columns, 
WALTER L CYMAN & ( 


SEND 35 cts., 50 esas or $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of ou 
ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 

4 No strain on buttons or shoulders, 

3 cts. for Cz ogue. 

TURNER BROS, 

786 W ashington St., 


paper in clear type. 
nd for one. 
19 Franklin St., 


Size, 
Address 
Boston, Mz 















Inventors, 
Boston, Mass. 





OH, WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT ? 


pa. of the best books to send a son or daughter from 
home is one of Kent’s New Commentar anual for 
Young Men, $1; Foung Ladies, muslin, 0c ts.: 3 morocco, 
$1.50, post-paid. Capital Presents for Birthdays. No 
Circulars free 








WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, 


BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 

ders, Corners, “lowers, Birds, Animals, Deer, 
Stork, Elephant, Bear, Comic Designs, Alphabe ts, ete. 
Pp 





4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cents. 5 COLORED 
Cross-Stitch Patterns printed in Colors to be 


worked, 
for 21 cents. 


SPECIAL Ore k.—All for 14 3c, stamps. 
. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


erkshire Pigs.—Silk Fish Lines, 
Pigs, all ages. First- 
class Braided, Oiled Silk 
Lines,by mail.in lengths 
3 auit. Price per yi ‘ard, 
1 (Trout), ‘6 cts.: 
No: 3 (Bass), 3 ¢ ts. E. J. 





Pure Berkshire 





MARTIN, Rockville, 
ORD BYRON, in reference 


Conn. 





to a beautiful lady, 

wrote toa friend: “Lady - has been dange rously 
aa but now she is dangerous/y well again.” American 
belles, when attacked by any of the ills that flesh is heir 
to, may be kept killing, and avoid being killed, by taking 
Dr. I jerce’s “Favorite Prescription,” which 
banishes feminine weaknesses, and restores the bloom 
of health. By all druggists. 











* Chromo Advertising Cards, “Beautic 

35 two alik pretty Scrap Pictures, a 48-page 
zit bound floral Autogr raph Album and mia ummoth cata- 
ogue of Scrap Books, Albums, Jewe Card Cases, Re- 
ward of Mer it, Scripture Text and fine Visiting ¢ ‘ards, all 
for ten: 2c. . Stamps. .S.CARD ) 10., C enterbrook, c onn. 
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‘Serap Pictures, l0c.; 100 Transfer 

10c.; 5 Birthday Garda, kk 12 Pe 

ig ay s, 10¢.; 5 Chromos, l0c.; 3 Chromos, 9x | 
2, 1 





23 Engravings, 9x12, 2, l0c.: 4 Panel Mot- 
toes, ibc.; all for 60c., post- paid. Stamps 
J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


SPALDING’. FOR 1883 IS NOW READY. 
\3 


It is the Oficial Publication 
—* 


taken, 





of the NATIONAL LEAGUE, NORTH- 
WESTERN LEAGUE & COLLEGE ASSO 
CIATION. Contains a synopsis of the 









Sout Constitution, Proceed) ngs and 

q ayin ules of the League, to- 
BASE BALL ether with Official Schedule of all 
eague games. Every Bali layer in 

— ica should have one. Sent on re- 


ipt of price, 10c, A.G. sP ‘AL DING 
£1 ROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago. 
rend i 3 cents for special Catalogue 
BASE BALL SUPPLIES. 


G/t 
UID 
Babies of Maumee. 


Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
In Maumee; 
The babies kicked and bawled, 
And mothers whipped them all 
In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies cow that bawl 
In Maumee. 








SSS 2S 
For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











Lady Canvassing Agents Wanted 


everywhere for Dr. SCoTT’s ELECTRIC CORSETS 
AND BRUSHES. See large advertisement in last is- 
sue. Address Dr. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 





COMPANION. 


If you will send us the names of any of your | 
acquaintances who are intending to pure > an 





ORGAN OR PIANO 


| 


| 


| 
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A RARE OFFER. FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


From the great London (/-ng.) Times. 


Among the many specifies introduced to the public for 


| the cure of dyspepsia, indigestich, derangements of va- 
| rious kinds, and as a general family medicine, 


none have 
met with such genuine appreciation as Hop Bitters. In- 


soon, we will forward free to your address a copy | troduced into this country but a comparatively short 


| of a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the | time since, to meet the great demand for a pure, safe 





latest selected music, choice reading matter, musi- 
; cal notes, etc. Please write all names plainly, 


and perfect family medicine, they have rapidly increased 
in favor, until they are, without question, the most pop- 


ular and valuable medicine known. Its world-wide re- 


| giving the town, county and state, and mention | own is not due to the advertising it has received; it is 


| whether a Piano or Organ is desired. 


‘eee WOODS COMPANY | 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


3\— ee 





P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, Q 





A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman 
Prepared by by a Woman, 


Grue few beealOE- 
4 4 dew Ee Bh Lure 


“a 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
| Is a Remedy 


| For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t®~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2% 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented, 
st?" ITS MERITS KEEP UP-THE SALE. #4? 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

‘or the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is »repared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mas $l. Six bottles for $. Sent by mail 
} in the forr of pills, also in the form of lo 
| ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. 
| ly answers all letters of inquiry. 
| Enclose stamp. Address as above. 

















-nges, On re- 
Mrs. Pinkham free- 

Send for pamphlet. 

Mention this paper. 





| _ No family should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
| LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
| and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

a Sold by all Druggists. 20 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Cod-Liver Oil and Lime, —That pleasant, and 








active agt. in the cure ofall ptive sy *Wil- 
bor’s ¢ fompound of Pure Cod-Liver Viland Li me,” is bein 

universally adopted in medical practice. Sold by the pro= 
prietor, A. B.WILBOR,Chemist, Boston, and all ruggls sts. 


| KIDNEY- WORT _ 


HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 
A SURE CURE 


For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


LiV ik 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in freecondition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 

Ifyou are suffering from malaria, 

Malaria, {ive'sne chite ate bitious, dys- 

fevttc. or or gala use Kidney-Wort to re- 
jeve and cure yo 

In the Spring, to ‘cleanse the System, every one 
should take a thorough course of it. 

PRICE $1. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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CS) 
US" most popular and best ap=- 
preciated articles of diet for the 
last comers into the household. 
They thrive on it, get fat, make 
muscie and have plenty of lung ca- 
pacity, though they generally smile 
Instead of bawl, especially when 
Imperial Cranum is placed in their 
sight. it is really a capital food, 
One that can be commended as | 
furnishing the best principles for 


infant diet.--New York Pharma: 


ceutical Record. 
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famous by reason of its inherent virtues. 
that is claimed for it. 


It does all 
It discharges its curative powers 


without any of the evil effects of other bitters or medi- 
cine, being perfectly safe and harmless for the most 


| frail woman, smallest child and weakest invalid to use. 


| Few are 


j ant and ‘eflic acious medicine, 


the homes indeed where the great discovery 
has not already been hailed as a deliverer and welcomed 
asafriend. It does what others affect to do. Composed 
of simple materials, itis a marvel of delicate and suc- 
cessful combination. Nothing is wanting. Every ingre- 
dient goes straight to the mark at which it is aimed, and 
never fails. Pleasant to the palate, agreeable to the 
stomach, and thoroughly effective as a cure, it has won 
for itself the confidence of all.—7imes, London, Eng. 


A Few Unsolicited Letters From Thousands 
Received, 

Feb, 9, 1882. 
I have sate d experiments on myself and others with 
Hop Bitters, and can easily recommend them as 2 pleas- 
have found them spe- 
cially useful in cases of congestion of the kidneys, as well 
as in bilious derangements. Rey. J. MILNER, M. 
Rector to the Duke of FE merge. 





U.S. Consulate, MANCHESTER, ENG., Noy. 8, 1882. 
Gentlemen:—Since writing you of ‘the ¢ reat be he fit I 
had derived from taking * ‘Hop Bitters,” i gave a friend 
a bottle, who had been suffering much from dyspepsia 
and sluggish liver, and the change was marvellous; he 
appeared another being altogether. He had tried sever- 
other remedies without any benefit. I could name 
over a dozen other miraculous cures. 
ARTHUR C, HALL, 





Consular Clerk. 





LONDON, E> Sept. 1, 1882. 
lam pleased to testify to the good effects of your “Hop 
Bitters.” Have been suffering a long time with severe 
pain in the left side and across the loins, and having 
tried a number of so-called remedies without any bene- 
fit, | am glad to acknowledge the great relict I have ob- 
tained from your medicine. CHARLES WATSON, 








COLCHESTER, ENG., Aug. 18, 1882. 
Gentlemen:—1 was troubled with a very bad form of 
indigestion for a long ime, and tried many things in 
vain until I got some “Hop Bitters,” and on taking was 
quite cured, and remain so till this time. It is now three 
months ago since I was bad, F, BELL. 








- Boycr, M. A. Oct. 30, 1882. 

year St oe have lately finished my first bottle of 
“Hop Bitter: ” After having for many years suffered 
acutely trom rheumatic gout (inherited), T feel so much 
better, and can walk so much more freely, should like to 
continue the use of it. write to ask how many bottles 
you will let me have for £1, so that | may always have 
some in stock, 


From Rev 
Ss 







From Ould Lreland, 


Hop Bitters Company. DUBLIN, Noy. 22, 1882. 

Gentlemen:—You may be interested to learn that one 
of the most eminent Judges on the Irish beneh (a cus- 
tomer of mine) highly approves of your Hcp Bitters, 
having received great benetit from their use. 

T. 'T. LloLMrEs, Chemist, 
ALEXANDRIA PALACE, 
LONDON ENG., April 18, isse. 

I find Hop Bitters a most wonderful medical combina- 
tion, healthful, blood-purifying and strengthening. I 
can, from analy sis as wellas from medical knowledge, 
highly recommend them as a valuable family medicine, 

BARBARA WALLACE GOTHARD, Supt. 





LONDON, ENG., Feb. 1, 

Gentlemen:—For years I have & en a sufferer from 

kidney complaint, and from using your Hop Bitters am 

entirely cured, and can recomme ond i = to all suffering 
from such disease. VILLIAM HARRIS. 


1882, 








SHEFFIELD, ENG. June 7, 1882, 

Sir: —Having suffered from extreme nervous debility 
Sor four years, and having tried all kinds of medicine and 
change of scene and air without deriving any benefit 
whatever, I was persuaded by a friend to try hop Bit- 
ters, and the effect, I am happy to say, was most marvel- 
lous. Under these circumstances [ feel it my duty to 
give this testimonial for the benefit of others, as I may 
say I am now entirely well; therefore [ can justly and 
with confidence give personal testimony to any one wish- 
ing to call upon me, Yours truly, 





HENRY HALL, 





NORWICH, 

To the Hop Bitters Co. 
Gentlemen : —Having suffered for many years from 
biliousness, accompanied with sickness and dreadful 
headache (being greatly fatigued with overwork and 
long hours at business), I lost all energy, strength and 
appetite. I was advised by a friend in whom I had seen 
such beneficial effects to try Hop Bitters, and a few bot- 
tles have quite altered and restored me to better health 
than ever. I have also recommended it to other friends, 
and am pleased to add with the like result. Every claim 
you make for it I can fully endorse, and recommend it as 

an incomparable tonic. Yours faithfully, 

8S. W. Fitr. 


ENG.,, June 20, 1882, 


From Germany. 


KATZENBACHHOF, 
Hop Bitters Co. i 

Jear Sirs: —I have taken your most precious essence 
Hop Bitte s—and I can already, after so short a time, as- 
sure you that I feel much better than I have felt for 
months. 

I have had, during the course of four ye urs, three times 
an inflammation of the kidneys. The last, in January, 
1980, was the worst; and [ took a lot of medicine to cure 
the same, in consequence of which my stomach got terri- 
bly weakened. I suffered from ehormous pains, had to 
bear great torments when taking nourishment, had 
sleepless nights, but none of the medicine was of the 
least use to me. Now, in consequence of taking Hop 
Bitters, these pains and inconveniences have entirely 
left me, I have a good night's rest, and am sufficiently 
strengthened for work, while I always had to lie down 
during the day, and thisalmostevery hour, I shall think 
it my duty to recommend the Bitters to all who suffer, 


GERMANY, Aug, 28, 1881, 





| tor f am sure I cannot thank the Lord enough that I 


came across your preparation, and I hope He will main- 
tain you a long time to come for the welfare of suffering 
mankind, Yours very truly, 


PAULINE HAUSSLER, Gebr, Rosler. 





From Portugal and Spain. 


Gentlemen ; —Though not in the habit of praising pa- 
tent medicines, which for the most part are not only use- 
less but injurious, I have constantly used Hop Bitters for 
the past four years in cases of indigestion, debility, fee- 
bleness of constitution and in all diseases caused by poor 
or bad ventilation, want of air ana exercise, overwork 
and want of appetite, with the most perfect sucecss. 

I am the first who introduced your Hop Bitters in 
Portugal and Spain, where they are now used very exe 
tensively. Yours very truly 

BAkON DEFONTE BELLA 

Profession de chemie et de Pharmacie, Coimbra utite 











versity, Coimbra, Portugal, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


DONT BE A CLAM 


CLAMS ARE NOT A PROPER MODEL FOR A HUMAN BEING TC COPY AFTER 
they are wedded to their old clam-like notions:—they open their shells to take in their accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 


FOR THEY ARE CLAMS 


and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams:— 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after:— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—Is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after:— 
A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker or a Grain Binder :— 
A WIDF-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and @ new Coal Oil Can and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for :~ 
Of course if a woman tries every new thing that she hears of she will often be duped:—But there is no sensible man or sensible woman who 
does not know for certain that reliable publishers would not allow such continuous use of their papers for advertising The Frank Siddalls Soap if 


they had not first satisfied themselves that it was NOT A HUMBUG. Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new methods about their work, and 
those who have done so are already beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—-SQ DONT BE A CLAM 


ame FOR LADIES TO READ seme eeeesFOR MEN TO READ seem 











ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her a to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every Lady 
of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers advantages in Economy of Use, in its effect on the skin, and 
freedom from injury to the fabric, which make it truly the Woman’s Friend. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England [where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial] it has 
gained immense favor, and no better evidence can be presented of the merits of an article than to be able to say 
that it meets entire approval in the Homes of New England. 


mm FOR LAUNDRY, KITCHEN AND HOUSE-CLEANINC a 


JUST THINK! NoScalding or Boiling! NoSmell on Wash-Day! 
Clethes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
WHERE WATER or FUEL is SCARCE,remember that with The Frank Siddalls Ssap MUCH 
LESS FUEL is necessary,and A FEW BUCKETS OF WATER is enough for a large wash, 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired ! 
And best ofall the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing dishes:—It is the only Soap that leaves the dishrag 
Sweet and White, and it can be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, Unions, etc., from forks and dishes, 
When you have a dirty dish rag or dishpan dont blame your servants; it is not their fault; you 
have given them a Soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result is a foul dishrag; give them The Frank Siddalls 
Soap; it is made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will always have a clean, sweet-smelling cloth :— 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice 
Common Soap and a foul dishrag—or—Frank Siddalls Soap and a dishrag to be proud of 
Use it for Scrabbing and Cleaning: use it for Washing Windows and Mirrors, Goblets, Wineglasses, 
Fruit Jars, and all kinds of Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap is not fit for washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is the most elegant article for this purpose that can be imagined. 
Use it for taking Grease Spots out of Fine Carpets and for cleaning rag carpets. Use it for 
wiping off oil-cloths, linoleum, etc., 11 KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, and as it does away with scrubbing 
them they will of course last much longer. 


gum FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES mm 
No baby will ever have its body covered with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of 
any kind when nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 
Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but wash them only 
with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean, 


NE SRR ERE OI Bt AAT A TT LE TI 
Ga FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION maw 


All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin: The Frank Siddalls Soap is not perfumed, but has 
an agreeable odor from its ingredients ‘hat 1s always pleasant, even to an invalid—it never leaves any odor 
on the Skin, the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that other Soaps produce; it should always be used 
for washing the hands and face of those troubled with Chapped Skin; a child will not dread having 
its face washed when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does not cause the eyes to smart 
with the dreaded sting that even Castile Soap causes; it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth, 
No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it! 

A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean! 
It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush! 

Persons who despise a musty sponge or washrag will appreciate The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
Whenever a sponge or washrag has a disagreeable smell it is due emtirely to the so-called fine Toilet Soap that 
is such a favorite with you;—it is the place of Soap to keep a sponge or washrag sweet and clean, and The 
Siddalls Soap will do it without any occasion for exposure to the sun or air. 

It is especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water. 

When used for washing the head it is better than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, foamy white 
lather should be left in the hair (mot washed out; ) it entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, Bay 
Rum, Bandoline, Pomade, or any hair dressing. Used this way it removes dandruff from the head, the hair will 
not collect dust, and there will not be any itching of the scalp. Coat collars, hat linings and neck-wear will keep 
clean much Jonger. The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for cleaning Coat Cellars, 
and for removing Grease Spots. It is guaranteed not to injure the garment. 

If you havea Pet Dog wash it with The Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave plenty of the lather in 
pong ee > you will be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasionally with this Soap will be too clean 

© harbor fleas. 

The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, will not chap from husking 
corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment, but of course home-made Soap, toilet Soap, or any other kind 
MUST NOT BE USED, (not even Castile Soap)—be particular NOT to rinse all the lather off. 


At places where it is NOT sold at Stores. 

Send the retail price, 10 cents, in money or Postage Stamps. 

Say she saw the advertisement in “Tue Youta’s COMPANION.” 
Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises. 

Promise No, 1.—That the Soap shall be used the first wash-day after 
receiving it, and that every bit of the family wash 
shall be done with it. 

Promise No. 2.—That the person sending will personally see that 
the printed directions for using the Soap shall 
be exactly followed, 

By return mail, a 10 cent cake of Soap will be sent, postage prepaid. 
It will be packed in a neat iron box costing 6 cents to make it carry 
safely, and 15 cents in PostaGe Stamps will be put on, 


All this is done for 10 cents, because it is a cheaper way to 
introduce it than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. 


If your letter gets no attention, 
it will be because 
you have not made the promises, or have 
sent for more than one cake, 


Make the promises very plain or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
A Cake of Soap will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer 
and the Wife ofa Minister if the above TWO promises are made, 
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ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Printer, the eae, the Optician, the Artist, 
the Acter, the Bather at the Tarkish Bath. the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, the Railroad, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties of this Soap. 


Ga FOR SHAVINC Gm 
Its heavy lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is almost 
incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, vw closely shaved, or how tender the 
skin, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be Sweet Smelling. 
IMPORTANT for SHIPBOARD and ARMY USE :—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, remember that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water 
for a large wash. 


gum FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, ETC.aamm 
It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for washing 
Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., it is indispensable. No stable is complete without it. For Harness it is 
better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather, rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars 
and Car windows, cleaning the running gear and bodies of fine carriages. it has no rival; by its use, paint and 
varnish will last longer, and the windows and lamps will be clear as crystal. 
It is elegant for washing Printers’ Rollers, for washing the Ink from Type, Electrotypes, etc., and 
for washing Printing Ink from the hands. 


m= SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS =m 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming more and 
more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding the Imported Castile and similar well-known 
Soaps, for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery, and the Hospital. 

—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS— 
In place of cotton-wool, alittle of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between the nail 
and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool, 


Gam AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT zm 
For washing old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 

chafed places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, Ringworm, Itching 
Piles, Eruptions on the face, and for children afflicted with Scaly Incrustations, itis without any of the injurious 
effects so often experienced when other Soap is used, while for washing the Invalid itis a most valuable aid 
to the Physician, by the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would 
otherwise counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by 
any other Soap. : 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 

with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 

Use it for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 

For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with contagious and infectious diseases, 
and for washing Utensils used in the sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and purify without the least necessity 
of scalding or boiling a single article. “ 

For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


Gum ODD USES—QUAINT USES-—SPECIAL USES mm 

Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are caused 
by Soap made from rancid grease; use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles. 

It washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a possibility of scratching 
them, while it is being used with the most gratifying results in Schools of Design for washing the expensive brushes 
used by the students; try it for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with Tne Frank Siddalls Soap. . 

Use it for cleaning Garments of every description. It is better than Benzine or Hartshorn 
for cleaning clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing Wool before Carding it or before selling it. 
Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
do not require scalding or putting out in the sun; they will be clean and as sweet as new, 
It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after milking. 

It is the best for washing Blackboards and School Slates, leaving them entirely free 

from grease, and without causing a scratch ; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 










refuse to try The Frank Siddalls Soap never fails when it falls into the 


hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a new, easy, clean way 
of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy way. 


How to Tell a Person of Intelligé:.wo. 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in understanding 
and following the very easy and sensible Directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy the Soap 
and then not to follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 


How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
Sensible Persons will feel thankful and will not get mad when new 
and improved ways are brought to their notice. 























Only One Cake must be sent for, 


but after trying it, dealers will buy it from 
mmm their wholesale houses to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 
Wou must NOT send for more than one cakes 
if a friend wants to try it, she MUST send in a separate letter. 


















s@And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES,“ oes eee 
There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them:— B93 s =. 
eno *Fs 
. i 
A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT’ EVEN TO HEAT FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it aS a vee 22 
THE WASH. WATER, and as the wash-water must only be Jf 80 as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the sviled places. =3 ness 
lukewarm, a sma!! kettle holds enough for a large wash. Then ROLL IT IN ATIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub under Ewe neon 
A wash-beiler will have a deposit formed on it from the § the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rybbed on them and are rolled up. cece 5° & 
atmosphere in s>‘te of the most — ul Housekeeper, which Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. se ssoe od 
injures the delicato ingredients that are in this Soap. " NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence yubting the clothes LIGHTLY on a hry ys AND THE — A saoe ours jue ae ries 
the garments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT' use any more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR ® . 
; rHoe ee ge BS 5 So tee pete WILL TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through two suds. Ifthe waeh-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; § 33 $ L gs 3 
‘ , 3 if it gets too cold for the hands, add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. a3” BES 
4g-Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces “@a If astreak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. gs < ES. rf 
Be sure to always make the last water soapy; the clothes will NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS OUT, Bf mt. —5 5 om 
NOT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet as if never worn, and ff and it is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more Soap) | 5 ato r 3 
— Mp Nhe alee pa = nn will bleach out while J AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS. 5 tS 4 i g 
_— is sat aang OME: . Next, the blue-water—which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Bluing, for this Soap takes f° ~= 3< 2 
Atwars dissolve a small piece of the Soap in the starch: it will If the place of Bluing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP in the blue water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the © s 4 zee 
make the ironing easier, and the pieces look much handsomer. clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang up todry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT 3 a if > 8 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water § SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. ' RePSds 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound, Afterwards ome the Colored Pieces and setered Finnncle, let spew tend 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash i. se Roe 
DONT USE Boras, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any e same way as the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. — S362 
of the wash, The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. §i883f 








A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the WIFE OF EVERY GROCER. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GRO ERS The Premium is a very handsome velvet lined case, containing 6 Beautiful Heavy 


Silver-plated Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, and guaranteed the finest quality made. It will be given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her Husband 
does NOT sell the Soap. It will be sent to her AFTER she has made a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent her FREE OF CHARGE. 


Address all Letters—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








